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“DE LUXE TRANSPORTATION” 





- says the Commander of America's 


HY is it so many American 

men and women of distin- 
guished social, and artistic, and 
public position drive the Willys- 
Knight Great Six in preference to 
all other fine automobiles? . 
Whyisitsomany famousEuropean 


personalities coincide so emphatically in this preference? 
Why is it this car enjoys such unusual prestige — such 

widespread good-will—among the mott selective group of 

motor-car buyers in this country and abroad?... 


Here Captain Herbert Hartley — 
Commander of the world-famous 
‘‘Leviathan’’ —statesa reason ... 

The Willys-Knight Great Six 
is to motoring what the flagship 
of the United States Shipping 
Lines is to trans-Atlantic travel 
... Ina word —here in this super- 
fine automobile, and pre-eminent- 
ly, is true‘‘transportation deluxe.” 

4 4 4 


The Knight sleeve-valve motor 
—patented, protected, exclusive. \n 
this one great feature you have 
the leading reason for the irre- 
sistible forward march toward |ux- 
ury-car leadership of the Willys- 
Knight Great Six... 


most famous ship 


““At sea, the mighty Leviathan ... Ashore, 
my wonderful Willys-Knight Great Six 
... That's my idea of transportation 
deluxe.’ (Signed) Herpert Hartey 

















Captain Hartley boarding his Willys-Knight Great Six 
at the New York landing pier. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT Great S1X 


And the Knight sleeve-valve 
motor is a feature other manufac- 
turers would pay millions to get, 
because international engineering 
authorities acknowledge its su- 
premacy. Through years of tests, 
both hereand abroad, it has proven 


itself the most efficient type of automobile motor built... 

The same type of power plant used in the finest and cost- 
liest cars of Europe —the Belgian Minerva, the Panhard 
and Voisin of France, the British Daimler-Knight (you 


know what these great names 
Stand for) the Knight engine of 
the Willys-Knight Great Six—no 
carbontroubles, novalvestogrind, 
is considered in professional engi- 
neering circles to be the greatest 
major advantage ever possessed 
by any automobile. 
4 4 4 

Willys-Knight Great Six prices 
from $1850 to $2295. New ‘‘70’’ 
Willy s-Knight Six from $1295 to 
$1495. Prices f. 0. b. factory and 
specifications subject to change 
without notice. 


The Willys Finance Plan offers unusu- 
ally attraétive credit terms ... Willys- 


Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys- 
Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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Tuts is the story of a man who 
almost threw $10,000 into the 
waste basket because he did not 
have curiosity enough to open the 
pages of a little book. (How 
much curiosity have you? Have 
you read one single book in the 
past month that increased your 
business knowledge or gave you a 
broader business outlook?) 

The scene took place in a bank 
in one of the southern cities of 
California. The Vice-president, who 
had sent for a representative of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
said to him: 

“IT want your help in making a 
little private experiment among 
the junior officers of this bank. 
We have got to appoint a new 
cashier. I hate to bring a man in 
from the outside, and yet I am not 
at all sure that any one of our 
younger men is ready for the posi- 
tion. Here are the names of five 
of them. I want you to send a 
copy of ‘Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness’ to each one, but without let- 
ting them suspect that I have had 
a hand in it. Then call and tell the 





story of the Institute’s training to 
each one separately and let me 
know how he receives it. 

“T enrolled for your Course in 
New York years ago,” he explained. 
“It gave me my first real knowl- 


edge of the fundamental principles - 


of business. It meant everything 
to me, and I have an idea that 
there is no better way to test a 
man’s business judgment than to 
see how he reacts to the opportu- 
nity it offers.” — 

The five copies of “Forging Ahead in 
Business” were mailed, and a few days 
later the representative of the Institute 
called. One of the five men was on a 
vacation; three had tossed the book into 
the waste basket. They “knew all about 
it already”; they were “not interested.” 
The fifth had his copy on his desk un- 
opened. To that fifth man the Institute 
representative said: 

“You may not suspect 
it, but there is a check | 
for $10,000 in that little 
book.” 

“Don’t kid me,” the 
other answered, 

“T’m_ serious,” was the 
reply. “I'll see you to- 
morrow.” 

The following morning 
the Institute man was 
called on the ’phone. “I 
think I found that $10,000 







check last night,” said the man at the 


“TI said to him, ‘There is a check for $10,000 hidden in that book.’” 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


1 


In 16 yea©rs we have not 


published a more dramatic 
story than this 


bank. “If you’re down this way to-day, 
drop in. I’d lixe to enrol.” 

A few months later the directors of 
the bank appointed him cashier: his 
upward progress had begun. 

One of the first friends whom he noti- 
fied of his promotion was the Institute 
representative. 

“It gives me a cold shudder,” he said, 
“to remember that I was just on the 
point of throwing that little book into 
the waste basket—$10,000 and all.” 

Few men realize how eagerly business 
leaders are looking for the heads that 
stick up above the mass—for the men 
who by any sort of special training or 
ability have marked themselves for 
larger things. 

For business nowadays develops the 
specialist—the man who knows his own 
department well, but who is so close to 
his job that he hasn’t had time to learn 
the broad fundamental principles upon 
which all business is built. 

Do you want more money? Ask your- 
self this: “Why should anyone pay me 
more next year than this year? Just 
for living? Just for avoiding costly 
blunders? I am devoting most of my 
waking time to business—what am I 
doing to make myself more expert at 
business ?” 

Here is the Institute’s function in a 
nut-shell: It first of all awakens your 
interest in business, stim- 
ulates your desire to 
know, makes business a 
fascinating game. And 
second, it puts you into 
personal contact with 
leaders, thrills you by 
their example, makes you 
powerful with their meth- 
ods. Is it any wonder, then, that Insti- 
tute men stand out above the crowd? 

Thousands of men will read this page. 
Hundreds will turn aside, or cast it into 
the waste basket, as those three men in 
the California bank threw their copies 
of “Forging Ahead in Business” into the 
waste basket. But a few hundred will 
be stirred by that divine emotion— 
curiosity—which is the beginning of wis- 
dom. They will send for “Forging 
Ahead”; they will read it, and like the 
fifth man, will find a fortune in 
its pages. 
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‘Sound and 
Unsound Practice 


in 
Real Estate 
Mortgage Bonds” 


A series of articles reprinted by permission 
from a well known New York financial publi- 
cation and dealing with normal and abnormal 
standards and practices in issuing mortgage 
bonds secured by urban real estate. If you 
hold first mortgage real estate bonds or con- 
template purchasing them, you should care- 
fully read these unbiased and authoritative 
articles. 


A copy of this bookiet will be sent you gratis 
upon request. Fill out and mail the coupon. 


— — — — MAIL COUPON TODAY — — — — 


M-W. Bradermann Co., Inc., 170 Broadway, New York: 


Please send me booklet, “Sound and Unsound Practice in 
Real Estate Mortgage Bonds,” without obligation. 
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FORECAST 


, NHE slackening in the busi- 
ness pace which set in two 
months ago is likely to con- 

tinue, in mild form, during the 
fore part of 1927. After that we 
may witness a more decisive 
change. Whether that change will 
be for the better or for the worse 
will depend mainly on how we 
act in the meantime. 

Stock quotations must be re- 
garded as high. It is logical to 
look for distinctly lower prices be- 
tween now and Summer. 

Exactly a year ago the writer 
said here: “We now are enjoying 
practically all the ingredients 
which enter into the making of 
genuine prosperity. If all of us 
keep our heads and keep our feet, 
these ingredients should be so 
handled as to insure the continu- 
ance of good times throughout the 
whole of this year and into next 
year. If we have sense 
enough to do this, then, given rea- 
sonably good crops, the United 
States should continue to lead the 
world in progress and prosperity.” 

Little or no fault can be found 
with the behavior of industry and 
finance and business in general 
during the last year. There was 
no attempted dangerous inflation, 
no ill-considered placing of specu- 
lative orders, no reckless overpro- 
duction. 

Therefore, the year throughout 
was characterized by an unusual 


for 1927 


By B. C. Forbes 

Why? 

First—By very aggressive in- 
stalment selling we have, in my 
opinion, forced the pace and have 
inscribed on our order-books busi- 
ness which was not altogether ripe 
and which is unlikely to be 
booked on the same scale through- 
out this year. 

Second—The abnormal building 
pace cannot reasonably be ex- 


pected to continue for another 
twelve months. 


Third—Low prices for cotton 
and certain other agricultural 
commodities will keep down pur- 
chasing of manufactured goods in 
numbers of States, although it 
should be added that large crops 
at low prices are distinctly less 
harmful to the country as a whole 
than short crops at unduly high 
prices. 

Fourth—The automobile indus- 
try can hardly hope to repeat its 
phenomenal performance of 1926. 
The writer last year predicted 
that a falling-off in automobile 
sales would occur in the second 
half of the year. The falling-off 
did not come as early as he had 
expected, but that it set in a 
couple of months ago cannot be 
doubted. Automobile mergers are 


more likely to feature 1927 than 
automobile “records.” 


Fifth—The railroads have spent 
money very freely in improving 


and expanding their facilities, so 
that they may not be equally 
heavy purchasers this year. 

Sixth—We are likely to encoun- 
ter stiffer competition in our for- 
eign trade. Imports may increase 
substantially more than exports, 
and before the end of the year we 
may be returning gold to Europe. 

Seventh—Politics threaten to 
attract and distract more attention 
before 1928 opens. 

Eighth—It is not wholly im- 
probable that the stock market by 
and by will inject itself disturb- 
ingly into the general situation. 

Against those sobering consid- 
erations place these reassuring 
facts and factors: 

First—American labor is more 
efficient and more loyal than ever 
before. No serious strikes loom. 

Second—Cost of living—at least 
the general price level—is the 
lowest in two years, a circum- 
stance of fundamental importance 
in relation to impending interna- 
tional competition. 

Third—Money promises to con- 
tinue available at reasonable rates. 
Our Federal Reserve System is 
functioning so successfully that 
no serious monetary trouble need 
be feared within the measurable 
future. 

Fourth—Our agricultural popu- 
lation are learning—slowly, pain- 
fully, it is true—that they must 
exercise judgment in conducting 

their operations, 
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just as business 
enterprises must 
exercise judg- 
ment in regulat- 
ing production. 
Better banking 
facilities are now 
available and 
Congress may 
evolve ways and 
means of doing 
still more to fa- 
cilitate co-oper- 
ative action 
among our farm 
folks. 

Fifth — Inven- 
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record - breaking 
vear in 1927. 


Fluctuations of the United States foreign trade balance, as reported by the 
Department of Commerce, are shown in the above chart. 
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motor manufacturers are this year 
taking precautions against over- 
loading dealers. 

Sixth—Hand-to-mouth buying 
makes for safety all round. 

Seventh—The business and 
financial world have confidence in 
the Coolidge Administration. 

Eighth—The best opinion is 
that France will shortly stabilize 
her currency and then negotiate a 
definite settlement of her debt to 
us. Italy also is expected to set 
her financial house and her debt 
to us in order before the year 
ends. 


Ninth—Our public debt is be- 
ing steadily reduced. And whether 
tax relief comes this Spring or 
later, the trend is in the right di- 
rection, so that industry and busi- 
ness can look forward to lighter 
tax burdens. 


Tenth—Notwithstanding all the 
outcry about instalment buying, 
savings deposits start the year at 
a new maximum, $25,000,000,000; 
life insurance policies have in- 
creased extraordinarily; more 
workers than ever before own 
their homes to-day, and employee 
owners of stocks have multiplied 
amazingly. 

Eleventh—Industry promises to 
be free from disturbing agitation 
for public ownership. 

Twelfth—Nearly all our im- 
portant public utility corporations 
enter the year in the strongest 
position they have ever enjoyed. 
Their relations with the public 
have undergone improvement 
amounting to transformation. 

Thirteenth—The year has 
opened with the payment of the 
largest number and amount of 
dividends ever known, and Wall 
Street has substantial basis for its 
predictions concerning impending 
generous dividend disbursements 
in cash and stock—although all 
the current rumors will not be ful- 
filled, of course. 

Fourteenth—The Federal Gov- 
ernment is committed to heavy 
expenditures on public buildings, 
road construction and the like. 
Some of this work was purposely 
delayed when the building boom 
and rising costs prevailed. 

Fifteenth—The oil industry can 
count upon another year of ex- 
panding consumption, now that 
the United States has 23,000,000 
motor vehicles. 

Sixteenth—After its long de- 
pression, textile manufacturing 
shows conclusive signs of recov- 
ery under the stimulus of cheap 
raw material. This movement 
should continue. 

. Seventeenth—Shipping and ship- 
building are likely to emerge from 
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New high records for freight car loadings were established by our railroads in 1926 


the doldrums before another 
twelve months pass. 
Eighteenth—Mergers and ru- 


mors of mergers in various fields 
are sure to characterize the year. 

Nineteenth—It is not unreason- 
able to look for, or at least hope 
for, better relations and _ better 
trade with Mexico, Russia and 
China, where unsettlement has 
reigned. 


Twentieth—Finally, our bank- 
ers, our manufacturers, our inven- 
tors, our distributors, our mer- 
chants, our farmers and our arti- 
sans presumably will be able to 
exercise greater wisdom in the 
carrying on of their activities than 
ever before. 

It is difficult to see where there 
is room—outside of the stock mar- 
ket—for any drastic change for 
the worse in the near future. If 
bankers, industrialists and other 
business leaders act as sanely this 
year as they did last year, the sec- 
ond half of 1927 is as likely to 
bring, after a spell of somewhat 
lessened activity, a distinct change 
for the better as it is to bring a 
distinct change for the worse. It 


is imperative in the meantime that 
extremes be avoided by all whose 
actions influence the general well- 
being—by labor leaders as well as 
labor employers, by politicians as 
well as by investors and specula- 
tors, by financiers as well as by 
farmers and their champions. 

We have the resources, the 
brains, the money and credit, the 
wage earners, the transportation 
facilities, the machinery, the gov- 
ernmental institutions—everything 
necessary for the preservation of 
at least normally good business 
and employment. But we must 
not expect ceaseless breaking of 
“records,” for that would be ab- 
normal, and the abnormal is not 
natural or permanent. 

Let nobody assume that we are 
entering a year which will war- 
rant sitting back and waiting for 
orders to fall into one’s lap. If 
any reader has allowed the deluge 
of ultra-optimistic forecasts to lull 
him into that illusory belief, he 
should snap out of it, throw off his 
coat, roll up his sleeves and go to 
work convinced that it will re- 
quire industrious, intelligent, far- 
sighted effort to come out on top. 





What the Business Leaders Say 


LFRED P. SLOAN, JR., pres- 

ident, General Motors Cor- 
poration: “I think that we may 
look forward to a year of good 
business, even though it possibly 
will not be quite so good as 1926. 
And the same applies, in my judg- 
ment, to the automobile business. 


Charles M. Schwab, chairman, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation: “We 
still have many problems before 
us. Our very prosperity makes 
foreign manufacturers cast envious 
eyes at our markets. To maintain 


our markets and our present high 
wages with reasonable profits for 
manufacturers we must realize effi- 
ciency and economies upon a pro- 
gressive scale, not merely in pro- 
duction, but in marketing methods 
as well.” 


E. M. Herr, president, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Company: “With the strong and 
sound financial situation, the scien- 
tific development of industry along 
progressive lines, and the increas- 
ing attention to public service in 
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“Who goes there, friend or foe?” 
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every: constructive way, the pres- 
ent period of prosperity should 
continue at least well into the new 
year.” 


Adolph Zukor, president, Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation: “This 
country is in good economic con- 
dition, and in 1927 I think its pros- 
perity will be on an even sounder 
basis than ever before.” 


A. R. Erskine, president, Stude- 
baker Corporation: “At no time in 
our history have we felt more con- 
fident of the future than at pres- 
ent.” 


John E. Edgerton, president, Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers: “Ninety-nine per cent. of our 
members are planning for better 
business in 1927 than they had in 
1926,' classifying their chances 
variously as from excellent down 
to fair. Only one per cent. takes a 
pessimistic view and anticipates a 
decline.” 


A. H. Mulliken, president, Petti- 
bone-Mulliken Company: “I see no 
reason why the present prosperity 
should not continue indefinitely. | 
do not believe in the theory that, 
soonc. or later, business conditions 
must fluctuate either up or down.” 


Joseph C. Kimball, president, 
Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts: “For New England in 
particular there seems enough of 
ingomplete undertakings to make 
afi excellent beginning in 1927. 
More people have more money 
than ever before, more people will 
have more wants than ever before, 
and more of these wants will be 
satisfied.” 


C. W. Nash, president, Nash 
Motors Company: “I am of the 
opinion that if business men as a 
whole take a sane view of condi- 
tions and operate their various 
businesses along sane and econom- 
ical lines, we are bound to have a 
very satisfactory 1927 business.” 


Ralph Van Vechten, president, 
State Bank of Chicago: “In look- 
ing ahead we are prone to expect 
too much if we compare the new 
year with the old. On the other 
hand, there is nothing to justify a 
pessimistic view. We are on a 
sound basis.” 


William Green, president, 
American Federation of Labor: 
“The conditions are strongly indi- 
cative that 1927 will be as good as 
if not a better year than 1926. 
Prospects ahead are good, and our 
unions should be planning to keep 
abreast of this progress.” 


C. E. Mitchell, president, Na- 
tional City Bank, New York: “It 
should be remembered that de- 
mands for capital have increased 
very rapidly during the past five 
years, and that heretofore they 
have been met, with funds to 
spare, largely because of the re- 
plenishment of our bank reserves 
through gold imports. With the 
probability that the period of large 
gold imports is now over, we can 
hardly expect to enjoy indefinitely 
the unusual combination of high 
business activity and abnormally 
low money rates.’ 


Elbert H. Gary, chairman, 
United States Steel Corporation: 
“There is no reason why pros- 
perity during 1927 will be seriously 
interrupted. There is nothing in 
sight to indicate that it will be. If 
business shall be seriously dimin- 
ished during the coming year, it 
will be the fault of ourselves and 
not the fault of natural conditions 
or the lack of consideration and 
fair treatment by the National Ad- 
ministration.” 


James Simpson, president, Mar- 
shall Field & Company: “With all 
uncertainty regarding crops now 
behind us, I believe that business 
men generally can plan with confi- 


dence for the first six months of 
1927.” 


A. L. Humphreys, president, 


Westinghouse Airbrake Company: 


“T look forward optimistically for 
a business during the first half of 
1927 equal in volume to, if not far 
exceeding what we have had dur- 
ing the last six months of 1926.” 


Henry Ford: “Not only is there 
a large surplus of grown and fab- 
ricated material now on hand, but 
there is also a large surplus of 
debt. Undoubtedly the material 
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surplus will be absorbed in the 
natural course of events and the 
year 1927 should be one of nor- 
malcy; 1926 was abnormal.” 


F. Edson White, president, Ar- 
mour & Company: “The year 1927 
dawns without any clouds in the 
business sky. Of course, we may 
find some before the year is out, 
but there is nothing at the mo- 
ment to indicate other than a good 
year ahead.” 


Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York: “The wide distribu- 
tion, even more than the volume, 
of the public’s purchasing power 
justifies the expectation that busi- 
ness will continue active and un- 
derlying conditions generally 
sound during the coming year. It 
is not to be expected that the rate 
of growth maintained during the 
last two years can be maintained 
indefinitely. Even if it be granted 
that growth is a normal feature of 
the country’s business and that 
the man-power now existing 
could, under better management, 
produce vastly more than it has 
even in the recent past, it remains 
true that such rapid expansion 
demands adjustments which must 
from time to time occasion tem- 
porary set-backs. It must be re- 
membered, however, that a mod- 
erate decline from such levels as 
have existed this year would by 
no means mark the end of the 
present era of prosperity.” 


Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of 
the Interior: “There is not a sin- 
gle distress sign on the whole eco- 
nomic horizon.” 


George E. Roberts, vice-presi- 
dent, National City Bank, New 
York: “The maintenance of the 


(Continued on page 34) 
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On Good Terms With 
His Customers 






Pick Your Business 





And Stick to It: Sloan 


In the Seven Years That Matthew S. Sloan Has Run the Brooklyn Edison 
Company Its 142,000 Customers Have Increased to 650,000 and 
Its Business, in Spite of Lower Rates for Current, Has 
Grown from $9,000,000 to $35,000,000 


ATTHEW S. SLOAN has 
M turned down Several tempt- 
ing offers to take big jobs 
outside of the public utility field, 


but he has stuck per- 


By Johnson Heywood 


turning out thousands of young 
electrical and mechanical engineers 
every year. 
seemed as though the operating 


To a great many it 


he not happened to work for a 
central station during one of his 
Summer vacations. Through a 
friend he got the chance to act for 
three months as the gen- 





sistently to the career 
he chose for himself 
twenty-five years ago. I 
happen to know that 
one of the jobs would 
have paid him consider- 
ably more than is paid 
to the President of the 
United States. Sloan is 
now and has been since 
he was 38, president of 
the Brooklyn Edison 
Company—one of the 
largest electric lighting 
companies in America. 
Back in 1901 when 
Sloan graduated from 
the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, the electric 
lighting business was, 
we were told, “in its in- 
fancy.” It was not as 
healthy a babyhood as 
some of our prosperous 
industries now _ enjoy. 
The child was _ under- 
nourished with capital, 
and was therefore rick- 
ety. It was ill-natured 
—impudent to its pa- 
trons and to everyone 
with whom it came in 
contact. No sooner 
would it be on the way 








eral manager of the mu- 
nicipally-owned plant at 
Dothan, Alabama, a 
town of about 4,000 
people. 

His duties included 
handling the entire of- 
fice, engineering, busi- 
ness and operating per- 
sonnel — consisting of 
three people, including 
himself. He also col- 
lected the bills, listened 
to complaints and helped 
to fire the boilers during 
unexpected peak loads. 
He would sell the service 
to a new customer, and 
make the necessary elec- 
trical connections him- 
self. 

He got a broad view 
of the various phases of 
the electric lighting busi- 
ness at an early age. He 
liked it—all parts of it— 
and determined to follow 
it as a career. 

But before he came to 
that decision Sloan made 
as thorough a study of 
the public utility busi- 
ness as a young fellow 
just out of college could. 








to recovery from one 
disease than another 
would come along. 
Chiefly it suffered from 
persecution by every 
demagogue who wanted 
to make a hit with his 
constituents—and when was there 
a demagogue who did not? 

It did not look like a very attrac- 
tive field for a young man who 
was about to start his business 
career. Public utilities were not 
succeeding in a big way. There 
was unusually high mortality 
among them. 

The technical colleges were then 


Matthew S. Sloan 


President of the Brooklyn Edison Company, stresses the 

necessity of learning every phase of the business you 

choose for a career, and of insisting on being changed 

from job to job for that purpose. Having chosen correctly, 

he says, “stick; don’t be led away from a good business 
that you like by offers from the outside.” 


and engineering sides of the indus- 
try were overmanned, so many of 
the “wise” ones turned to the com- 
mercial side as offering a better 
future. That meant, as a rule, that 
they became salesmen of incan- 
descent lamps, motors, sockets and 
fans. Many of them still are. 
Perhaps Sloan would have gone 
directly into the selling end had 





He became convinced 
that instead of being a 
senile industry as its 
many diseases and high 
death-rate would indi- 
cate, it was in fact a po- 
tentially robust infant, 
suffering from arrested growth. 
He believed that the time would 
come when cheap electricity would 
be as essential as cheap water then 
was, and that it would be as nec- 
essary to households and to indus- 
try as water. If he was right, the 
industry would be bound to have a 
big growth, with plenty of oppor- 
tunities for capable men. 
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His first job after graduation 
was with a street railway, cleaning 
and repairing motors. He wanted 
a broader experience than he could 
get there, so he entered the special 
apprenticeship course of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Schenec- 
tady, New York. 

He was put at the work he knew 
best, railway motor testing. That 
did not make much of a hit with 
Sloan, for he felt that he knew as 
much about that particular kind of 
equipment as he needed to know. 
Unfortunately, the man in charge 
of the motor testing felt that Sloan 
knew so much about them that he 
was a most desirable member of 
the gang, and did not want 
him to be transferred. 


and never to fire a man for any- 
thing other than downright dis- 
honesty until every possible oppor- 
tunity has been given the man to 
make the grade at some kind of 
work. 

“A large percentage of dis- 
charges are made in anger,” says 
Sloan, “unless the right to dis- 
charge is closely restricted. Men 
and women like to feel that they 
are secure in their jobs. Feeling 
so, they do their best work. I have 
never believed in the efficacy of 
‘the fear of the job’ as an incentive 
for an employee. 

“People do not work for money 
alone. They are interested, of 
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one of my assistants, I may have 
felt that it was a little unjust, I 
soon saw it was right that the 
policy of holding a boss responsi- 
ble for his men is sound. For one 
thing, it does away entirely with 
the great business pastime of pass- 
ing the buck. In some concerns. 
that has been developed to such 
a degree that it is all but impos- 
sible to get any business transact- 
ed. 

“Every department head in the 
Brooklyn Edison Company knows 
that he can’t shift the blame. If 
his stenographer makes a typo- 
graphical error that makes a letter 
say something that was not in- 
tended, it is up to her boss. 
If an oiler ruins a piece of 





Especially did Sloan 





want to get in the steam | 
turbine testing department. 
Turbines were then just 
being developed:on a com- 
mercial scale, and he saw 
in them the possibility of 
solving one of the under- 
lying troubles of the elec- 
tric lighting business—the 
high cost of generating cur- 
rent. Turbines were ex- 
ceptionally efficient. 

He finally was able to 
get the assignment he 
wanted—by going on a 
night shift. 

Then, while testing one 
of the largest turbines built 
up to that time, one of his 
crew literally dropped a 
monkey wrench into the 
machine. The expensive 
innards were torn out. 
Sloan hadn’t done it, but 
he was held to be techni- 
cally responsible for what 
his assistants did. 

He was called into the 
front office, that he might 
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Big Demand for 
Experienced Men 


ness,” says Mr. 


in busi- 
Sloan, 
“depends to a great extent upon 
the ability of the man to grow 
and to learn by experience. ‘The 
trouble with many men, I find, 
is that they are unwilling to learn 
and to get ex 
they learn one job they are will- |. 
ing to stay at it, for it is undoubt- 
edly easier to do a thing which 
has been thoroughly learned 
than to learn a new thing. 
“The chances for a young man 
in the public utility industry to- 
day are at least as great as they 
were when I started. And the 
need for men who are thor- 
oughly grounded in the practical 
side is tremendous.” | 


ience. When 


expensive equipment, his 
superintendent is to blame. 
That policy, rigidly en- 
forced, results in our execu- 
tives giving close supervi- 
sion to those under them— 
which, after all, is what a 
supervisory executive is 
supposed to do, although 
often they forget it. 

“So the humiliation of 
being demoted to the oil 
pit at the General Electric 
Company taught me two 
lessons which have since 
been of incalculable value. 

“In fact, advancement in 
business depends to a great 
extent upon the ability of 
the man to grow and to 
learn by experience. The 
trouble with many men, I 
find, is that they are unwill- 
ing to learn and to get ex- 
perience. When they learn 
one job they are willing to 
stay at it, for it is undoubt- 
edly easier to do a thing 
which has been thoroughly 
learned than to learn a 








be fired with all the pomp 








and ceremony warranted by 

such a misdemeanor. But, 

as it turned out, he wasn’t fired, 
for he eloquently pointed out to 
his assembled superiors that firing 
him would not repair the turbine, 
and that his unfortunate experience 
could be made an asset both to the 
General Electric Company and to 
him. 

He was not discharged. But he 
was demoted and given the most 
unpleasant and menial job connect- 
ed with turbine testing. He went 
into the oil pit under the machines, 
from which he daily emerged thor- 
oughly soaked with lubricating oil. 

Sloan says that this experience 
was valuable to him. In later jobs 
he has been guided by two lessons 
which he learned from the adven- 
ture of the monkey wrench—to 
make all executives responsible for 
the doings of their subordinates 


course, in what the pay envelope 
holds—but they are, most of them, 
equally interested in knowing that 
so long as they do their work the 
pay envelope will continue to ar- 
rive. 

“The man who has made a mis- 
take, or blundered, frequently be- 
comes more valuable to the busi- 
ness than he was before. He is not 
likely to make the same mistake 
again. If you fire him, you must 
break in a new employee to his 
work, and the new man is more 
than likely to repeat the mistake of 
his predecessor. Of course, if a 
man is chronically careless, he 
should be put where he can not 
make expensive blunders. There 
are such jobs in every business. 

“Although, at the time I was 
demoted for the carelessness of 


new thing. 

“But I am convinced that 
it is essential for the head 
of any business to be familiar with 
all of its essential details. In 
every job I have had I have learned 
all I could about the various phases 
of the company’s business. I have 
been with nearly all kinds of public 
utility companies, and have done 
every kind of Work that they have. 
As a result I can judge fairly ac- 
curately what my organization is 
doing.” 

Sloan first manifested this de- 
sire for varied experience when he 
willingly went on the night shift 
to get away from railway motors, 
which he knew thoroughly, to 
work with turbines, about which 
he wantefl to learn. That he 
learned well is shown by the fact 
that after a few months of punish- 
ment in the oil pit he was called 
to the office of the man who had 
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wanted to fire him and asked if he 
could leave that day to install the 
very same turbine that his crew 
had nearly ruined a few months 
before! 

“Sure I can leave to-day,” said 
Sloan, “if you will lend me money 
enough to buy some clothes.” 

During all this time as appren- 
tice he had been getting about 
$5.60 a week—not a day, a week— 
and the oil pit experience had not 
improved the condition of his suit. 


public utilities were antagonistic. 
It had become a vicious circle. The 
public expected poor service and 
arrogant treatment from utilities. 
The utilities on their part suffered 
from unfair laws and from public 
antagonism. 

It is probable that the original 
cause had been the uncertain serv- 
ice which the early utilities had 
been forced to give because of the 
unperfected equipment which was 
all that the young electrical science 
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people naturally have of a monop- 
oly. The public often assumed 
that, having the power to be un- 
fair or high-handed, a monopoly 
would exercise that power. 

The point is that no matter who 
was originally to blame, there was 
bad feeling on both sides, badger- 
ing of utilities and restrictive leg- 
islation. 

Sloan, in his various jobs, had 
seen all sides of this friction be- 
tween the business and its cus- 


He got the loan from the 
man who had wanted to 
fire him. 

For the next three or 
four years Sloan had 
charge of turbine installa- 
tions for the General Elec- 
tric Company. Then after 
installing one for the Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, utility 
company, he was offered a 
job with it as assistant to 
the man who had charge of 
their power generating 
plant. He took it. 

At once he started put- 
ting into effect the econo- 
mies of operation which his 
varied experience had 
shown him to be possible. 
For instance, he bought 
coal on the basis of its heat 
value—paying for what tt 
would do rather than solely 
for what it weighed. 

He attracted attention 
by the improvements he 
made and was given var- 
ious supervisory positions 
in the different branches. 
It was here that he learned 
many of the details of pub- 
lic utility operation, al- 
though he was not required 
literally to work his way 
up from the botton of every 
department. 

Finally, he was made 
assistant to the president, 
with supervision over all 
activities of the business. 

Here he created a new 
kind of job, which was 
called “business relations 








How Sloan Wins Goodwill 
of Public 


REAT interest was aroused 
by the Brooklyn Edison 
Company’s page announcements, 
signed M. S. Sloan, president, in 
the New York newspapers on 
Christmas Eve, that a voluntary 
cut in rates from 71% to 7 cents 
a kilowatt hour would effect a 
new saving of $1,500,000 a year 
for Brooklyn consumers. The 
further statement was that this 
New Year’s present to millions 
of people, following a similar cut 
two years ago, would, with the 
new reduction in power rates, 
mean a saving of more than 
$5,500,000 by the end of 1927. 
This great public benefit, it was 
set forth, was made possible 
through better methods and 
more economical processes. 

Mr. Sloan was one of the very 
first to realize the need of good 
relations between the public util- 
ity companies and the public. 
For three years his ability along 
these lines was recognized by 
the industry, making him Chair- 
man of the Public Relations 
Committee of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association. 


tomers, not merely in Bir- 
mingham, but nearly every- 
where that his work had 
taken him. He realized 
that this was an obstacle 
to the proper growth of 
the infant industry. 

So in his new job he set 
about with every means at 
hand to serve the people of 
Birmingham well and, 
equally important, to con- 
vince them that the light- 
ing company wanted to 
serve them as well as pos- 
sible, that it needed their 
goodwill and proposed to 
get it. 

Sloan was thus one of 
the very first to realize the 
need of good relations with 
the public. He has been 
active in that work ever 
since—not merely on be- 
half of the various com- 
panies with which he has 
been associated, but in 
stirring other public utility 
men to a realization of the 
need, for the good of the 
industry as a whole. For 
three years his ability 
along these lines was rec- 
ognized by the industry, 
making him chairman of 
the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the National 
Electric Light Association. 

From Birmingham, Sloan 
went with the New Or- 
leans Railway and Light 
Company as vice-president 
and general manager. After 
four years in that job, he 





manager.” He had general 





was offered the position of 











supervision over all busi- 





ness transactions. He saw 
to it that even the people 
from whom the company bought 
got a square deal and courteous 
treatment. If a patron kicked, he 
saw to it that the company’s rep- 
resentatives treated the complaint 
as though it were as important and 
as close to their hearts as such 
complaints always are to the com- 
plainer. Patrons were made to 
feel that they were important in 
the company’s eyes. 

This was almost revolutionary. 


It had been assumed that the in- 


terests of the public and of the 


had up till then been able to de- 
velop. 


To some extent it was doubtless 
due to the attitude of some utility 
companies, which seemed to have 
assumed that their franchises were, 
in effect, licenses to be high-hand- 
ed, and that a monopoly could 
disregard all the fundamentals of 
success which other industries had 
found to be essential. 

Even those utilities which did 
not make that mistake suffered 
from the distrust which most 


assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent and general manager 
of the New York Edison 
Company. 

This was the big step in his 
career. Although New York is 
the natural goal of men who have 
big ambitions—because things are 
done on a larger scale there than 
anywhere else—it involves some- 
thing. of a gamble. Many men 
have sunk from sight in New York 
who would probably have climbed 
far in smaller communities. 

But Sloan set New York as his 
objective. The chance came as 


(Continued on page 36) 








Diemeice Faces Gold 
Outflow to Europe 


By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 


HOUGH sitting on the biggest 
pile of gold ever accumulated 
in any country, Uncle Sam 

has avoided the dangers of affluence. 
To his credit, he has developed 
neither the Silas Marner nor the 
King Midas instincts. Unlike King 
Midas, Uncle Sam’s capacity for at- 
tracting gold has not interfered with 
healthy economic growth. Since 1915, 
gold has flowed to these shores in 
unprecedented volume, but it has not 
lessened the American capacity to 
produce useful things such as houses, 
automobiles, clothing, and agricul- 
tural products. The tragic touch of 
Midas, which transformed everything 
into gold, fortunately has not afflicted 
Uncle Sam. 

Uncle Sam, moreover, is no miser 
who, like Silas Marner, would 
get fiendish glee contemplating his 
gold and in letting coins slip between 
his fingers. This mental attitude of 
Uncle Sam toward gold—this ca- 
pacity to take it or leave it alone—is 
perhaps the most significant fact in 
the world monetary situation to-day. 
Instead of insisting on holding on to 
all its gold accretions of the war and 
post war period, Uncle Sam is will- 
ing that other nations which need 
gold more should draw on his supply. 

Uncle Sam is resigned to the view 
that his gold hoards probably will be 
substantially reduced in the next cycle 
of international redistribution of the 
world’s supply of monetary gold. 

Since Great Britain returned to 


the gold standard in May, 1925, there 
has been a rush of Old World na- 
tions back to orthodox monetary 
standards. The newer heresies and 
the older soft money theories, dres- 
sed in modern garb, have lately been 
universally vanquished. Although 
kings and queens have lost their 
ancient dignities and emoluments in 
wholesale lots, the traditional mon- 
arch of the world of finance—Gold— 
has been recalled to the throne vir- 
tually everywhere. 


Near End of Inflation 


New conditions in the weaker 
countries have resulted in compro- 
mises, but the whole trend in world 
finance is to end inflation and to 
stabilize currencies by use of the 
magic of gold. Economic funda- 
mentalism has again won wide ac- 
ceptance. Of the major European 
nations, all are back to a sound 
money basis except France and 
Italy; Italy is still in transition, and 
France is still outside the golden 
league. Even so cautious a prophet 
as Dwight W. Morrow of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, however, pre- 
dicted that France would in 1927 
formally siabilize its currency. And 
it will, of course, use gold as the 
basis. 

The net effect of this widespread 
tendency will be to increase the for- 
eign demand for the metal. Other 
nations—off a gold basis for a dec- 


ade or more—are now passionately 
eager for the yellow metal. Like 
Germany, other countries through 
their central banks are likely to draw 
gold from the American stores, and 
also to enter the open market at 
London for new gold currently pro- 
duced in the mines of South Africa 
and elsewhere. 


The world is, therefore, at a new 


juncture in respect to gold move- 
ments. 


Until recently, all new gold of 
necessity flowed to America, unless 
India happened to be in the market. 
During the decade of abnormal war 
finance, India was the great outlet for 
gold for non-monetary purposes. 
This fact has led economists to ob- 
serve facetiously that gold is some- — 
thing dug out of the ground in 
South Africa and buried again in 
India. 


The bazars at India buy gold at the 
international centers and convert it. 
into ornaments which are sold to the 
Hindus. And the people of Europe 
and America look patronizingly 
upon the process, and pity the poor 
Indians for their naivete. It all de- 
pends on the viewpoint. According 
to Hindu law, women may not in- 
herit ordinary ptoperty, but can be 
provided for by their male relatives 
in a bootleg manner through gifts 
consisting of golden treasure. 


From their standpoint, the Hindus 





How Long Will Uncle Sam Be Able to Hold on to His Envied Pile? 
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might well grin at our attitude to- 
ward gold; we hoard it in the vaults 
of the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve Banks—keeping the beautiful 
metal out of sight and out of use. 
In this sense, gold is the most useless 
and unproductive of all forms of 
capital. It earns no interest, and, un- 
like the ornaments of India, it gives 
no satisfaction in the form of enjoy- 
ment through use. In this uselesness 
of stored gold is an explanation of 
how and why America increased its 
holdings so rapidly. Under the stress 
of war and post war conditions, 
European nations exchanged unpro- 
ductive and non-earning assets con- 
sisting of gold bars and coins for 
useful capital, in the forms of im- 
ports of merchandise and war mate- 
rials, which could be immediately put 
to use. 

There was for a time a threat that 
the rest of the world would demone- 
tize gold, and adopt new bases for 
their wampum. If that had occurred, 
America would have been left car- 
rying the bag. It would have held 
symbols of financial power which 
had been stripped of their signifi- 
cance. 

And, when the wisdom of the Brit- 
ish return to a gold standard was 
debated overseas in the Spring of 
1925, the critics of the British Treas- 
ury asserted that a return to gold 
would entail a recognition of the 
economic supremacy of the United 
States. The new prestige of gold 
throughout the world is in a sense 
a feather in the cap of America. 

American banking policy has been 
a factor in inducing Europe to re- 
sume the worship of gold. Through 
private bankers and through officials 
of the Federal Reserve system, Amer- 
icans let it be known that the key 
that would open the gates to Amer- 
ican treasure was a return to sound 
money standards. Partly to win the 
favor of America—in the hope of se- 
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curing fresh loans—the Old World 
countries reinstated gold and began 
to pay homage to the traditional sym- 
bol of monetary strength. 

And the alchemy of gold soon 
worked its ancient miracles. It 
brought currency stability in Old 
World countries where for a decade 
financial chaos had reigned. It re- 
stored overnight the confidence of 
foreign investors. The case of Ger- 
many is the outstanding example. 


Shipments to Germany 


Since the new mark was estab- 
lished in 1924, Germany drew heav- 
ier than any other country on the 
American reservoir of gold, taking 
the precious metal in the following 
amounts : 

December, 1924.........$20,000,000 
Calendar year, 1925..... 68,270,000 
Up to December 1, 1926. 42,500,000 

In the last two years, America has 
shown a net loss of $75,778,000. In 
1926, however, imports exceeded ex- 
ports, but the difference was not 
large enough to offset the heavy gold 
losses of the previous year. The out- 
flow of gold in this movement start- 
ed in the late Fall of 1924, and ex- 
ceeded $130,000,000 before it was 
checked. The effect was slight com- 
pared with the outflow which started 


in 1919, when America removed the ' 


export restrictions, and lost $400,- 
000,000 in gold. The 1919-20 loss 
was synchronized with a period of 
credit inflation on the basis of the 
gold. 

The quick outflow, which resulted 
from the fact that America was tem- 
porarily financing the foreign trade 
of the whole world, was one of the 
significant technical causes of the 
great post-armistice slump in 1920- 
1921 in business and in speculation. 
The Iowa farmer, whose corn and 
whose corn fields shrank in value with 
unprecedented rapidity in that period 
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of drastic deflation, little realized 
that the outgoing ships, laden with 
gold coins and bars, were contribut- 
ing to a credit stringency that was 
going to affect his own prosperity. 

American bankers, nevertheless, 
look with equanimity on the pros- 
pects of substantial net losses of gold 
during the next six or seven years. 
for not only does the country pos- 
ess an excess supply, but the bank- 
ers have also discovered new tools to 
aircushion the effect of a wholesale 
export of the golden treasure. 

Europe unquestionably has a real 
hunger for gold, and will take an in- 
creasing proportion of the new pro- 
duction and no doubt a substantial 
part of America’s accumulation. 

The European people would like 
to take more gold than they will— 
even though the actual imports to the 
other side may run into several hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Poverty 
and a new economic sophistication, 
sponsored by the League of Nations 
and the central banks, will temper 
the appetite of the people of the Old 
World who are yearning for gold. 

France is likely to come into the 
market for substantial amounts of 
gold as soon as she announces a for- 
mal policy of stabilization. Some of 
this gold will flow back to France. 
automatically, as frightened funds of 
nervous Frenchmen, which flew from 
the franc into stable foreign curren- 
cies during the period of reckless in- 
flation, are repatriated. Dispassion- 
ate monetary experts on the other 
side believe that France may try to 
build up the gold reserves of its cen- 
tral banks through an increase of as 
high as 50 per cent. of present hold- 
ings. 

France has traditionally tended in 
pre-war times to hoard gold—to feel 
safe when the reservoir of the central 
bank was filled. England, on the 
other hand, in normal times has al- 
ways been ready to export gold freely 
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when economic conditions seemed to 
make it advisable. 

In its present financial reorganiza- 
tion, Mussolini’s Italy is developing 
for the first time a unified central 
banking system, with one bank of 
issue. When and if Italy completes 
its plan of stabilization, it is likely 
to be in the market for gold. Italy 
wants to be a first-class power—in a 
military sense, in a trade sense, and 
in a fmancial sense. The newer ten- 
dency of the central banks of brand 
new countries in Central and East- 
ern Europe to keep their gold in 
London, New York, and other world 
centers, and substitute foreign ex- 
change for gold as a bank reserve, 
may be feasible as a technical mat- 
ter, but it will hardly be compatible 
with the ambitions of countries like 
France and Italy to be first rate 
powers. 

That the gold will earn interest in 
foreign markets—and not in Euro- 
pean central bank vaults—will not 
stay the reversal of the tides back 
toward the Old World. That motive 
did not operate to prevent Germany 
from drawing in gold. The Teuton 
banking authorities recognized the 
great psychological advantages in 
bringing the magic metal to their own 
country. Herr H. Schacht of the 
Reichsbank, who is probably the 
wisest central banker on the conti- 
nent, was not unmindful of the moral 
effect of gold imports in building up 
confidence. 


Rapprochment of Central Banks 


In spite of the huge accretions to 
the American gold supply, all Euro- 
pean central banks, with the excep- 
tion of those in Germany and Russia, 
have heavier gold holdings than be- 
fore the war. That is the great para- 
dox of the present status of the 
world’s supply of gold. Europe dip- 
ped into its reserves to the extent of 
more than a billion dollars and has 
a larger supply than it had fifteen 
years ago. The explanation is that 
gold throughout Europe has been 
withdrawn from circulation, and con- 
centrated in the central banks as re- 
serves against credit outstanding. 

In the redistribution of the world’s 
gold supply, a new civilizing force 
will be operative. Instead of blindly 
submitting to economic conditions, 
the leading central bankers of the 
world will guide and direct the proc- 
ess. There is a new and unprecedent- 
ed rapprochement of central banks 
The new co-operation is extra legal, 
and proceeds without a fanfare of 
publicity. M. Norman, governor of 
the Bank of England, and Benjamin 
Strong, unquestionably the leading 
personality: in our Federal Reserve 
system, have filled the principal roles 
in the enactment of this new drama 
of international finance behind the 
scenes. 


There is strange and remarkable 
deference on the other side to the 
recommendations of American bank- 
ers. This springs, I think, from no 
spontaneous belief that infinite wis- 
dom has developed here, but from 
a recognition that Americans are in 
a position to back up advice with 
loans. America’s economic strength 
has given its bankers great authority 
in the counting-room conferences of 
Europe. One wonders whether, when 
the time to repay debts comes, the 
era of good feeling will continue. 

If there should be a heavy flow of 
gold back to Europe, the practical 








Gold in Central Banks 


; 1913 1925 

United States .$262,443,000 $2;870,328,000 

Austro-Hungar- 
ian Bank.... 251,421,000 


eeeesreeeee 


PEI, 5 Fels waie> anckh aie cd 2,087,000 
Belgium ...... 59,131,000 52,855,000 
Bulgaria ...... 10,615,000 7,932,000 
Czecho-Slovakia ........ 30,575,000 
Denmark ..... 19,666,000 56,085,000 
Finland -...... 6,948,000 8,357,006 
PPBOGE oes ivieis 678,856,000 710,968,000 
Germany ..... 278,687,000 287,763,000 
Great Britain 170,245,000 703,482,000 
Greece ....... 5,211,000 8,875,000 
rere errs 10,365,000 
i ee 288,103,000 218,825,000 
Netherlands.. 60,898,000 178,080,000 
Norway ...... 12,846,000 39,456,009 
PEN Gicse cst eke 25,793,000 
Portugal ...... 8,760,000 9,267,000 
Rumania ...... 29,242,000 26,735,000 
Russia ........ 786,800,000 94,095,000 
UNIS 5c os cia acs 92,490,000 489,631,000 
Sweden ....... 27,372,000 61,646,000 
Switzerland .. 32,801,000 90,140,006 
Yug@o-Slavia ..  .ccosees 14,657,000 
a ee 142,517,000 203,495,000 
Argentina .... 224,689,000 435,880,000 
co eee 53,202,000 56,451,000 
0 rer Nominal 34,025,000 
Uruguay ...... 10,826,000 56,811,000 
Australia ..... 21,899,000 164,828,000 
New Zealand.. 25,306,000 37,589,000 
India (Govt. 

Rupee Res.) 72,780,000 108,609,000 
Japan (Domes- 

tic holdings) 64,963,000 575,768,000 
FO oicascnece 10,027,000 73,394,000 
io ee 10,381,000 16,510,000 
South Africa 

(all banks).. 39,905,000 43,594,000 





errr $5,42 1,248,000 $9,343,399,000 








effect on American prosperity—and 
on domestic security and commodity 
prices—will depend largely on the 
‘policies of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem. In any circumstances, a sub- 
stantial outflow over a comparative- 
ly short period would have a depress- 
ing psychological effect. 

However, if the Reserve system, 
either through rediscounts or through 
open market operations (consisting 
of the purchase of government se- 
curities on the initiative of the reserve 
banks), freely substitutes reserve 
bank credit for gold, the adverse ef- 
fect of the gold exports will be miti- 
gated. 

On the other hand, if the Reserve 
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system decides to transfer the initia- 
tive to member banks and compels 
them to go into debt at the central 
banks as the price of permitting the 
present volume of credit outstanding 
to continue in existence, the banks, 
especially those in New York City, 
are likely to bring pressure on bor- 
rowers to reduce their commitments. 

The first place for liquidation in 
such circumstances would be the stock 
market. 

It is absorbing more than $3,000,- 
000,000 in credit—far more than 
banking economists feel is necessary 
and expedient. A curtailment of 
loans for stock exchange purposes 
would have the tendency to cause a 
decline in security prices. Unaided by © 
Reserve Bank credit, liquidation 
might ultimately reach business bor- 
rowers. But there is little sign that 
business, outside of the construction 
trades, is taking too much credit. 

In the huge gold imports of 1922 
and 1923, America escaped the haz- 
ard of a fresh gold inflation, partly 
as a result of the skillful manner in 
which the Federal Reserve system 
and the Treasury refrigerated the 
new gold, which was ‘used primarily 
to liquidate the indebtedness of mem- 
ber banks at the central banks. The 
gold imports of 1924 were used to 
finance the subsequent trade expan- 
sion and the bull market in securi- 
ties and real estate without the use 
of much Federal Reserve Bank 
credit. 


Important Factors 


Even if business slackens in 1927, 
there is unlikely to be a recurrence 
of ‘the bargain interest rates of the 
mid-Summer of 1924, when money 
went a-begging. The return of other 
countries to a gold standard has to a 
limited extent reestablished the inter- 
national character of the money mar- 
kets. Excess supplies of credit here 
will lead to an export of funds, and 
a score of countries abroad will wel- 
come opportunities to get new incre- 
ments of gold. 

A fresh inflation of prices here 
would attract huge imports which 
would be paid for partly in gold. 

An outflow of gold from these 
shores would be predicated on the 
willingness of America to continue to 
make long-term and’short-term loans 
overseas. If this extension of new 
credit should stop, Europe could not 
afford to take gold in large quanti- 
ties. America will lose gold only 
through the volition of its bankers, 
and the Federal Reserve authorities 
have the tools with which to facilitate 
the processes and minimize the tem- 
porarily disturbing effects on the do- 
mestic commercial and _ speculative 
situation. 

American banking policy in recent 

(Continued on page 34) 











NE of the truly big men of 
Philadelphia is Jonn Bach 


McMaster, the historian. Of him 
it might be said that he is above 
all else a citizen of the United 
States. He has long lived in Phil- 
adelphia, where he is Professor of 
History in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

In the class room and on the 
campus he is, of course, accessible, 
but when he retires to his study 
in the top of his home, where most 
of his famous works have been 
produced, it is understood that he 
is not to be disturbed. 

But one day, while deep in the 
past, he was disturbed’ by a knock 
at the door. When he opened it, 
he found his wife in some appar- 
ent dismay. 

“John,” said Mrs. McMaster, 
“T hate to bother you, but I really 
feel I must, for our little daughter 
has been quite naughty.” 

“What has she done or said?” 
asked the scholar. 

“Why, she said that 
damned fool!” 

The author of the “History of 
the People of the United States,” 
“The Industrial Rights of Man in 
America,” etc., weighed the remark 
with the sanity and acumen for 
which he is distinguished. 

“Well,” he concluded, “I think 
the child is probably right.” 





was a 


ORRIS L. JACOBSON, who 
M for’ 10 years was chief 
statistician of the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington, is one of the 
most capable of economists. 
Among the many works that Mr. 
Jacobson has edited, written or 
compiled was a special Govern- 
ment report on foreign trade 
which was duly announced, and 
as the Government desired to have 
the matter widely read, the work 
was distributed upon request. 

Shortly after publication the 
Department of Statistics, under 
Mr. Jacobson’s direction, received 
a letter from a farmer asking that 
the volume be sent to him. Jacob- 
son, who is a man of wit, tells the 
rest of the story: 

“A letter was sent to the farmer 
explaining that the work was in 


two volumes, one dealing with the - 


regular commodities of commerce, 
and the other with ‘invisible’ trade. 
‘The farmer was told that if he 
would indicate which volume he 
wanted, it would be sent to him by 
return. 


“He wrote back saying that it 
did not make any difference which 
volume they sent, so long as it was 
big and thick; that his daughter 
wanted it to press Autumn leaves 
in.” 


RTHUR W. THOMPSON 
A always had an _ inquiring 
mind. His eagerness to find 
things out doubtless has been 
partly responsible for his rise to 
the leading executive position of 
the Baltimore & 
Ohio and then to 
the presidency of 
the United Gas 
Improvement 
Company, Phil- 
adelphia. He is 
also a director of 
the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Mr. Thompson relates an inci- 
dent of the days when electricity 
and its ways were less familiar 
than now. When he was a small 
boy in his home town of Mead- 
ville, Pa., there was a little electric 
plant. It consisted (he later dis- 
covered) of a high-speed engine 
coupled:by a belt with a genera- 
tor. This belt occasionally slipped, 
causing the light suddenly to grow 
dim. He asked his father what 
caused the light to fail every now 
and again. His father’s reply was: 

“It must be because the engi- 


neer stops working, to spit on his 
hands.” 

















C. LAWRENCE, president of 

* the Faultless Rubber Com- 
pany, Ashland, Ohio, recently 
demonstrated how an important 
sales conference could be conduct- 
ed over 1,500 miles of telephone 
line,’ 

Mr: Lawrence was scheduled to 
hold sales conferences in Memphis, 
Tennessee, on January 7 and in 
Richmond, Virginia, on January 
9. But a railroad wreck ate up 
a whole day of his flying schedule. 
making necessary the postpone- 
ment of the Memphis conference 
until January 8. It was impossible 
for him to reach Richmond on the 
9th, and he had to be in New York 
on Sunday the 10th, yet the con- 
ference in Richmond had to be 
held, if possible, as salesmen had 
assembled from three States. 

At this discouraging point Mr. 
Lawrence decided to see what long 
distance could do. He got in 
touch with the Memphis Bell 


people. They quickly passed his 
case along to the proper officials 
in Atlanta, Chicago and New 
York; and arrangements were 
made for him to talk from Chica- 
go at 10 o'clock on Saturday morn- 
ing to the office of Richard 
Gwathmey and Company, Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 

Promptly at ten o'clock the 
circuits were ready and conversa- 
tion was begun, Mr. Lawrence at 
Chicago explaining sales policies to 
his conferees and discussing with 
them inside trade information. 
The sales representatives at Rich- 


‘mond, each equipped with a tele- 


phone, interrupted now and then 
with pertinent questions and an- 
swers. 

Verily, we live in a progressive 
age. 


66 OU fellows who know 
“W. B.’ well will enjoy 
this,’ said Dr. J. A. Geissinger, 
Pastor of the Holliston Avenue 
Methodist Church, Pasadena, as 
he addressed a Los Angeles Ad 
Club luncheon and told how his 
son had, during his youth, as- 
pired to follow in his father’s foot- 
steps, even to the extent of prac- 
ticing sermons on the family, and 
in one instance fervently praying 
for chicken without any bones. 
The ‘father explained that he had 
entirely recovered from his earlier 
disappointment that his son should 
prefer advertising to preaching as 
a profession. 
' The chairman later assured Dr. 
Geissinger that while everyone 
present knew that “W. B.” was 
not the “preacher type,” still his 
family could well be proud of his 
advertising achievements. Only 
ten years out of the University of 
Southern California, W. B. Geis- 
singer holds the important posi- 
tion of advertising manager of 
the Californa Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, directing Sunkist advertis- 
ing for the 11,000 co-operative 
orange and lemon growers of Cali- 
fornia, charged with the respon- 
sibility of investing, annually, 
over a million dollars in paid pub- 
licity. 





Co-operation is not a sentiment 
—it is an economic necessity.— 
Charles Steinmetz. 


* * * 
Ignorance is the night of the 


mind, but a night without moon 
or star.—Confucius. 








Instalment Buying—This Gets 
to the Root of the Problem 


President of Commercial Investment Trust Corporation, Which Finances 
$200,000,000 of Instalment Buying Yearly, Shows How Old Thrift Ideas 
Must Be Tempered to Meet Conditions of Machine Production—What 
Was Good for Grandfather Not Good for New Generation 


son was a “self-made man”— 

and gosh! how I dreaded to 
meet him. It is a theory of mine 
that no real human being is auto- 
matically created, and I hate to 
spend much time with unrealities. 
But my dread was _ short-lived. 
Mr. Ittleson is real. He 


] HAD heard that Henry Ittle- 


By Charles W. Wood 


some had defended it. Mr. Ittleson 
would do neither, any more than 
he would attack or defend the 
weather. To be sure, his corpora- 
tion finances $200,000,000 worth of 
instalment selling yearly, but he 
did not invent the instalment sys- 
tem and he has no misgivings that 


“It is futile to talk of reverting 
to the cash system,” Mr. Ittleson 
remarked. “No matter how much 
everybody wanted to do that, it 
could not be done. No one, of 
course, wants to do it. Every 
business man of the past fifty 
years must have noticed that 
business can not. be 





was made in the usual 
way. He is a product 
of his times. He is 
president of the: Com- 
mercial Investment 
Trust Corporation, not 
at all because he vowed 
that he would be when 
he was seven years old, 
but because the time 
came in the evolution of 
American business when 
we just had to have 
a new kind of financing 
company and this parti- 
cular institution grew up 
around Henry Ittleson. 

If it had grown up 
around somebody else, I 
grant, it might not have 
been the institution 
which it is. But in that 
case, Mr. Ittleson would 
not have been the man 
he is. He would have 
been somebody else en- 
tirely. 

I must add in all fair- 
ness that Mr. Ittleson 
was not at all crazy to 
meet me. He under- 
stood that I wanted a 








carried on without the 
use of credit. But the 
institution of credit 
changes just like every- 
thing else. There was a 
time when it was sup- 
posed that credit could 
be extended safely only 
to people of property. 
In our modern com- 
mercial system, credit is 
being extended to those 
who have no property, 
but are well equipped 
with human _ energy. 
And this human energy, 
if it is wisely dealt with, 
is proving to be quite as 
valid a security as the 
financial world has ever 
known. 

“Real estate has beer 
traditionally sold on the 
instalment plan. One 
can just imagine what 
America would now be 
like if this had not been 
the case. It might be 
argued, to be sure, that 
a workingman ‘mort- 
gages his future’ when 








- “human interest” story, 
and he was very sure 
that he did not want to 
give me _ one. He 
wouldn’t talk about 
“getting ahead in life.” 

‘He was willing to talk 
about instalment buying: but 
that did not strike me at first as 
a particularly fascinating topic. It 
seemed to me that I had heard it 
discussed before: but after I had 
talked- with Mr. Ittleson for an 
hour or so, I came to the conclu- 
sion that I had not. The talks I 
had heard were talks at the sub- 
ject, but not om it. Some of the talk 
ers had attacked the practice and 


Henry Ittleson 


President of the Commercial Investment Trust Corporation. 
“I believe profoundly in the idea of thrift,” says Mr. Ittleson. 
“Nevertheless human relations have undergone such a change 
during my lifetin:e that the old conception of what constituted 


thrift can no longer be applied.” 


anybody is going to overthrow it. 
No first-class weather man cares 
how much we curse the weather. 
On the other hand, if it is he and 
not the weather that is under 
criticism, the criticism may help 
him and can not do him any harm. 
The weather, he feels sure, is 
likely to go on, and the only prob- 
lem involved is how we shall deal 
with it. 


he raises his children in 
a good home, which will 
be paid for while they 
are living in it, instead 
of leaving them exposed 
to the weather in some 
dilapidated shack until 
he has acquired cash 
enough to pay in a lump sum for 
a decent house. As a matter of 
fact, the man who does not settle 
in a good home and does not pro- 


‘vide his children with decent sur- 


roundings from the start, whether 
he has already accumulated the 
full purchase price or not, is the 
one who mortgages his future. 
Incidentally, it is these folks who 
have insisted upon having their 
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homes before they are paid for 
who have created the building in- 
dustry. If it were not for them, 
very few of us would be able to 
live in modern homes.” 

But isn’t there a big difference, 
I wanted to know, between buying 
a home on the instalment plan and 
the purchase of furniture and sew- 
ing machines and automobiles. 
Mr. Ittleson admitted there were 
interesting differences, but they 
were not the differences which one 
might expect a financier to point 
out. 

Real estate, he noted, is a secur- 
ity with which the business 
inind has been familiar 





necessary could usually be carried 


on by the barter system. Not until 


cities were built and public mar- 
kets established was there any 
general need for symbols of wealth 
to do away with the necessity of 
carrying actual wealth around. As 
manufacturing increased, even this 
cash system proved inadequate 
for the increasing volume of trade 
and the problem was ever present 
either to curb manufacturing or to 
expand the credit system. 

In that respect, he said, the 
present situation is similar to a 
hundred other situations in our 
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could not be applied to the rela- 
tions which had now been set up 


between man and man. 


This is not the point of view of 


a radical. Mr. Ittleson is a staunch 


conservative. But if conservatives 
could only realize that human re- 
lations are not and can not be 
fixed, he believes that their con- 
servatism would work much bet- 
ter than it does. 

“There are certain fundamental 
principles of human life,” he said 
with conviction, “and there are 
certain fundamental principles of 
finance. But the statement of 
those principles at any 
given period in our com:- 








throughout human history. 
In all civilizations, people 
have had to live in houses: 
and where the people were 
well housed and carried on 
extensive building projects, 
we have customarily 
thought of their civiliza- 
tion as great. Such manu- 
facturing as there was, in 
the pre-industrial era, was 
largely carried on within 
the precincts of the home, 
by families rather than by 
firms, and houses and 
lands were universally ac- 
cepted as the natural 
source of wealth and the 
fundamental basis of 
credit. 

With the advent of 
steam power, however, a 
new kind of property came 
into existence. Steam was 
more valuable than land, if 
it were dealt with proper- 
ly, but how to adjust our 
monetary system to the 
new form of wealth pres- 
ented no end of difficulties. 
No one could have thought 
out our present financial 
system. No one could 
have laid down its rules 








credit. 


prosperity. 


Luxury of Yesterday Is 
Necessity of To-day 


T remains as true as ever 
that business must be done 
upon a sound financial basis,” 
says Mr. Ittleson, “but what we 
once supposed to be the only 
sound financial basis is an im- 
possible basis for our modern 
industrial system. 
supposed that only the rich were 
entitled to luxury and only the 
landed proprietor entitled to 
Now we are beginning 
to see that participation in the 
benefits of the machine civiliza- 
tion must be as widespread as 
possible if any group is to have 
It is often noted 
that the luxury of yesterday be- 
comes the necessity of to-day, 
but few understand the sound 
economic reasons for this.” 
These reasons are here de- 
scribed by Mr. Ittleson in a very 
convincing manner. 


It was once 


mercial development can 
not be adequate for ail 
subsequent periods. We 
do not change the piin- 
ciples because we re-state 
them. Each intelligent re- 
statement simply illumin- 
ates the principle which 
the former statements did 
their best to reveal. 

“I believe profoundly, 
for instance, in the idea of 
thrift. Nevertheless, hu- 
man relations have under- 
gone such a change dur- 
ing my lifetime that the 
old conception of what 
constituted thrift can no 
longer be applied. A large 
number of our accepted 
adages, however, are based 
upon the old conception. 
A thrifty man, in my 
youth, was one who never 
bought anything until he 
had the money in his pock- 
et to pay for it. The ac- 
cepted ethic of life was to 
save one’s money from 
childhood to old age, never 
indulging in luxuries, like 
pianos and sewing-ma- 

. chines and automobiles, 
not only until one had the 














ahead of time. We had to 
feel our way along in the 
wake of steam power, trying to 
adjust the system as best we could 
to the industrial and social changes 
which the new machinery was 
bringing about. 

And from this angle, instalment 
buying became anything but a dry 
subject. It was no longer a mere 
matter of dollars and cents. It 
was the story of human evolution, 
the story of ever-changing human 
relations which inevitably bring 
new values into human life. 
It was as real a story as any 
realist could wish. Yet it was as 
romantic as the old tales of the 
sea, and of the daring adventures 
out of which modern shipping 
eventually evolved. 

In the early pastoral days, he 
reminded me, there was little use 
for money. Such trading as was 


industrial history. Human society 
during all this time was evolving, 
but no one seemed to know that 
and when its problems were dis- 
cussed, they were not discussed 
from the standpoint of evolution. 
They were discussed purely from 
the standpoint of experience. Each 
new generation had its experi- 
ences, and out of those experi- 
ences it formulated certain prin- 
ciples, passing those principles 
down as absolute and unchange- 
able truth to the next generation. 

The new generation, as a rule, 
accepted the theories thus handed 
down to it, but it did not act upon 
them. There was a reason. Hu- 


man relations in the interim had 
changed: and while the old rules 
might be perfectly valid for the 
days that had passed away, they 





cash to pay for them but 

until one had also set aside 
a sufficient competence to last him 
through life. 

“This sort of thrift produced 
character. There is no doubt 
about it. It produced a charac- 
ter which was well-suited for 
the life of that day. The sort 
of character it produced, how- 
ever, was not at all suited to the 
life which was fast coming into 
existence. If everybody had con- 
tinued to practice such rules of 
thrift, America would still be a 
nation of individual farms. 

“I am not saying anything 
against an agricultural civilization. 
But the fact remains that 
we could not have the indus- 
trial civilization in which we are 
living and moving and doing busi- 
ness to-day if those ancient rules 
of thrift had been followed. 


~“ Le 


Senator Couzens recently at- 
tacked the system of instalment 
buying on the ground that it was 
destroying this very quality of 


thrift. Eloquently he told of his 
own childhood where the hanging- 
lamp and other such luxuries were 
not purchased until the family had 
saved and saved in self-denial and 
the full purchase price had finally 
been scraped together, when all 
concerned could appreciate their 
new possessions as luxuries which 
they really had earned. 

“What is your answer to that?” 
I asked Mr. Ittleson. 

“There is no answer,” he said. 
“The Senator is perfectly right, 
from the standpoint of the social 
order which obtained in his boy- 
hood. It is interesting to note, 
however, that if his principles had 
been generally applied, there 
would have been no Senator Cou- 
zens. 

“Mr. Couzens,” he explained, “is 
what he is by virtue of the motor 
car industry. He accumulated 
great wealth, not by depriving 
himself of hanging-lamps, but by 
allying himself with an industry 
which was built most dramatically 
upon the principle of quantity pro- 
duction, and in which the instal- 
ment system has naturally reached 
its greatest development. 

“About three-quarters of the 
automobiles of the country are sold 
upon the instalment plan. They are 
sold upon the instalment plan because 
people, even in these days of un- 
precedented prosperity, find it im- 
possible or inconvenient to buy for 
cash. Those who have the cash 
handy, I think, will generally buy 
their machines that way. Not all 
the seventy-five per cent., to be 
sure, would have gone permanent- 
ly without cars if they had had to 
pay for them in a lump sum; but 
the industry in general would al- 
most certainly have met disaster. 


Would We Have 5,000,000 Cars? 


“It is not likely, in fact, that we 
would have five million cars in 
America to-day, instead of twenty 
million, if the cash system had 
been universal. If it had not been 
for the system of quantity produc- 
tion, only a few of the very rich 
could have cars at all. Incident- 
ally, if cars had not been generally 
distributed, we would not have 
any roads to run them on. The 
automobile industry is here, with 
all that it means for better or for 
worse to all of us, solely because 
some good old-established notions 
of thrift were set aside. 

“But the fundamental principles 
of thrift were not set aside. As a 
matter of fact, through what 
seemed to be a violation of the 
principles of saving, American civ- 


ilization has accumulated billions 
of dollars of wealth which could 
not otherwise have come into ex- 
istence. 

“IT am not suggesting, under- 
stand, that Mr. Couzens and those 
who view the question as he does, 
are. wrong. I am simply saying 
that we could not have had the 
automobile if their point of view 
had been accepted and acted upon. 
We might have had something, 
however, which they would prefer. 
We might have had more charac- 
ter of the kind which they learned 
to reverence. I am simply point- 
ing out that we would have had 
the horse and wagon and the old 
mudways in place of the existing 
automobile civilization.” 


Function of Financing Company 


I had supposed that the head of 
a great financing company would 
be interested in extending the in- 
stalment system. I discovered to 
my surprise that these companies 
are concerned rather with impos- 
ing safeguards, for the purpose of 
keeping the credit position sound, 
even at the expense of putting a 
brake upon its growth. The in- 
stalment system is growing, but 
Mr. Ittleson doubted that it was 
growing out of proportion to the 
growth of business generally. 

“The purpose of the financing 
company,” he said, “is not to ex- 
tend the practice of instalment 
buying but to place it upon the 
firmest possible business basis. 
There is no need for any propa- 
ganda in favor of the instalment 
plan. Business evolution and the 
pressure to sell is attending to 


that. The great need is for cau- . 


tion and the elimination of waste. 
The instalment plan, in its begin- 
ning, was a pretty ugly thing. We 
need not wonder about that. The 
early stages of everything are pretty 
ugly. We had to have business 
before we could develop any ethics 
of business, and we had to have 
the instalment plan in full swing 
before we could understand how to 
deal with it. 

“It did not come into existence 
because of any great demand on 
the part of the public to buy things 
they couldn’t pay for. It came 
into existence because of the de- 
mand on the part of business to 
sell more than could be sold for 
cash. Agents went through the 
country with seductive talks, 
tempting ete to buy. Some in- 
stalment houses, by the ruse of 
doubling their prices, advertised 
that they made no’ additional 
charge for the partial payment 
plan. People were tricked in every 
possible way to buy more than 
they felt they could afford. The 
evils of the system were obvious to 
anyone who studied it. Neverthe- 
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less, if the public had not been edu- 
cated to buy more, judging by the 
old axioms, than it thought it could 
afford, our present great industrial 
system could not have come into 
existence. This education was. an 
incalculable blessing to society, al- 
though associated with bad prac- 
tices which have now been elimi- 
nated. 

“Now, if we study this period of 
industrial evolution carefully, we 
must conclude that the people 
could not have afforded to abide 
by the old rules. The American 
people are rich to-day because they 
graduated from the old method of 
obtaining riches and have utilized 
high power methods _ instead. 
They have saved what they have 
saved, not by going without things 
but by using them. They have 
thought they were mortgaging 
their future. Actually, they were 
averting disaster. They were buy- 
ing the things which machine- 
power was now making and which 
had to be bought if the machine 
were to continue to grind out pros- 
perity. 

“The industrial system, when it 
is analyzed, is simply a system in 
which each person, instead of be- 
ing dependent upon his mere 
physical strength, multiplies his 
power by employing the discover- 
ies of other human beings. 

“The sewing machine, for in- 
stance, multiplied the power of a 
seamstress many times. She 
thought she could not buy a sew- 
ing machine, perhaps, without 
mortgaging her future, for it 
would take her a life-time with a 
needle to pay for the machine. 
But she might pay for the same 
machine in a year if she had the 
machine. In buying the machine 
at once, then, and paying for it 
when she could, she really paid off 
a mortgage which otherwise would: 
have hung over her for life. 


Prosperity Must Be General 


“I do not claim that the instal- 
ment men had this all figured out. 
They did not know what they 
were doing: and it is probable that 
society never knows what it is do- 
ing until it has done it for a con- 
siderable time. These men were: 
looking for their commissions, and’ 
they were sent out not by high- 
minded emancipators but by peo- 
ple who had sewing-machines and 


had to find a way of disposing of 


them. 


“Now it remains as true as ever- 


that business must be done upon a 


sound financial basis; but what we: 


once supposed to be the only sound 


financial basis is an impossible: 
basis for our modern industrial’ 
system. It was once supposed that- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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At no time have people dreamed 


of the universal use of luxuries 
which we accept as our birthright. 
Our material prosperity is astound- 
ing, so remarkable in fact that 
business men are coming from all 
parts of the world to study our 
methods. It is my hope that our 
spiritual and cultural prosperity 
will now show similar develop- 
ment. We have conquered pov- 
erty. Let us conquer disease. We 
have abolished illiteracy. Let us 
develop finer methods of educa- 
tion. We have saved time and in- 
creased production by making ma- 
chines do our work. Let us make 
worthwhile the additional leisure 
now on our hands.—Charles M. 
Schwab. 
+ ¢ 

The most important part of 
every business is to know what 
ought to be done.—Columbella. 

* © @ 


Success is often compelled to 
wait until you get out of the way. 
Success is a normal condition, and 
always at your elbow. It was 
found by Watt in his mother’s kit- 
chen. 

There are a hundred successes 
right close to you—almost where 
you stand. You, with your mental 
and physical equipment, should 
tag one. 

Educate your ears to hear of 
chances. Train your eyes to see 
results. Keep your eyes and your 
ears open. Go after success with 
half the heart-you put in watching 
a ball game, and you will be car- 
ried off the diamond by bankers. 
—The Silent Partner. 

‘2 


Learn to live on your last week’s 
salary—Kodak Magazine. 


* %* * 


We would rather have one man 
or woman working with us than 
three merely working for us.—J. 
Dabney Day, president, Citizens 
Banks of Los Angeles. 

* * * 


Study the life of a man who has 
become an outstanding success, 
and you will find that he began 
by doing the little things well— 
and never broke the habit.— 
Kalends. 


Patience! 
Supposin’ fish don’t bite first— 
What are you goin’ to do? 
Throw down your pole, and chuck 
your bait— 
And say your fishin’s through? 
You bet you ain’t—you’re goin’ 
to fish 
"N fish ’n fish, ’n wait 
"N used up all your bait. 


Suppose success don’t come at 
first— 
What are you goin’ to do? 
Throw up the sponge ’n kick your- 
self 
’N growl and fret and stew? 
You bet you ain’t—you’re goin’ to 
fish, 
You'll bait ’n bait ag’in, 
Until success jest grabs your hook, 
For grit is sure to win. 
—Exchange. 








A Text 


H OLD that fast which thou 
hast, that no man take thy 
crown.—Revelation 3:11. 

From T. G. Richert, Thomp- 
sonville, Conn. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 


























You cannot believe in honor un- 
til you have achieved it. Better 
keep yourself clean and bright; 
you are the window through 
which you must see the world.— 
George Bernard Shaw. 

¢ 2.” 


The Five Mistakes of Life 


1. The delusion that individual 
advancement is made by crushing 
others down. 

2. The tendency to worry about 
things that cannot be changed or 
corrected. 

3. Insisting that a thing is im- 
possible because we ourselves can- 
not accomplish it. 

4. Attempting to compel other 
he to believe and live as we 

oO. 

5. Neglect in developing and 
refining the mind by not acquiring 
the habit of reading fine litera- 
ture.—Exchange. 




















It would seem that one of the 
most important things that our 
universities can teach their stud- 
ents is the importance of studying 
our form of government, the vital 
necessity of college men taking an 
interest in the government or 
public service, and devoting part 
of their lives to that important 
work. Only in this way can the 
people regain the reins of govern- 
ment, become again the masters 
of their government, and resume 
self-government according to its 
original constitutional ideals. The 
people, by farting with control over 
their local affairs to bureaus at Wash- 
ington, in truth “Sell their birthright 
for a mess of pottage.’—H. M. At- 
kinson. 

oes 

It is almost as difficult to make 
a man unlearn his errors as his 
knowledge.—Colton. 


a 
There is no saturation point to 
the personal satisfaction that 


comes from honest labor extended 
along the right lines. It cannot be 
expressed in % signs nor in $ 
signs. 
From E. A. Gignac, Detroit, Mich. 
i 


Ideals are like stars; you will 
not succeed in touching them with 
your hands, but like the seafaring 
man on the desert of waters, you 
choose them as your guides, and, 
following them, you read your 
destiny.—Carl Schurz. 

. ¢ 2 


Every man knows something 
wherein I may learn of him, and 
in that I am his pupil—Emerson. 

a 


You will go in the direction of 
your mind. If you think failure, 
you will probably fail. If you 
think success, you will do a great- 
er task, be a bigger man, rise to 
the requirements. Your mind is 
the compass of your career.—Se- 
lected. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If 
not composed by you, state source of 
quotation and author’s name. Names 
of winners will be printed. 
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~The Cotton Situation—A 
Commonsense Analysis 


Old Man Law of Supply and Demand Now Punishing Southern Farmers for 
Lack of Foresight—What Is Likely to Happen to Prices in 
1927—The Worst May Be Over If Farmers Use Dis- 


cretion 


WO bumper crops of cotton 
in succession have provided 
the world with more of the 

staple than it needs and prices 
have fallen to the levels which 
prevailed during the post-war pe- 
riod of liquidation and to even 
lower levels than prevailed before 
the world war. 

The panicky conditions which 
existed during the early harvest- 
ing and marketing period, when 
crop estimates were rising and 
prices shrinking, have passed and 
the South is now marketing its 
crop in an orderly manner. This 
selling panic was checked during 
the last week in October. The 
market exhibited a remarkable de- 
gree of stability during November, 


but turned weak again early in 


December owing to forecasts of a 
final estimate in excess of 19,000,- 
000 bales by some of the private 
reporting bureaus. 

Guesses as to the probable size 
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By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


of the crop came to an end with 
the Government’s final estimate of 
18,618,000 bales of lint cotton on 
December 8th. Unusual interest, 
however, will be taken in the gin- 
ning returns from now on to see 
whether or not they tend to con- 
firm, or discredit the Govern- 
ment’s final estimate. Ginnings to 
December 13th were 15,542,000 
bales according to reports com- 
piled by the Census Bureau, leav- 
ing 3,076,000 to be ginned to make 
good the Government’s predicted 
yield. 

The general view of the trade 
is that the crop is substantially 
larger than the previous record- 
breaking one, but there is some 
skepticism as to whether the final 
ginnings will come up to the Gov- 
ernment’s prediction. 


Low Prices Discourage Picking 


These views are based on the 
belief that the low price for the 
staple will discourage picking and 
predictions are common that a 
considerable portion of the crop 
actually made will never be picked 
because it will cost more to pick, 
gin, and bale the late pickings than 
the cotton will bring. 

Past records, however, do not 
confirm such ideas. During 1914- 
15, a big crop year with low prices, 
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in Planting and Marketing 


picking was continued up to the 
planting of the next crop and 
nearly 1,000,000 bales were ginned 
after the middle of January. Gin- 
nings after Dec. 13th that season 
aggregated 1,934,000 bales. 

In this instance the weather was 
favorable throughout the entire 
Winter. The weather, therefore, 
may be the determining factor as 
to whether or not the final gin- 
nings will come out larger or 
smaller than the Government’s 
final estimate. 

The records for many years 
past demonstrate that the final es- 
timates of the Department of Ag- 
riculture come close enough to the 
ginnings returns to be accepted as 
conclusive. 

Its figures on production, when 
added to the carry-over, linters, 
and city crop, point to a supply of 
approximately 25,680,000 bales of 
lint and linters for the season. 

The enormousness of such a 
supply can be seen more clearly 
wher. it is realized that the supply 
from the 1925 record-crop was 20,- 
527,000 bales and that the average 
yearly production of all kinds of 
commercial cotton throughout the 
world is only 19,821,000 bales, ex- 
clusive of linters, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the Department 
of Commerce. This average, how- 
ever, was made small by the re- 
duced production in the United 
States during 1921-22-23. The nor- 
mal production for the world is 
around 22,000,000 bales. 


Amount of Cotton Available 


Commercial production of all 
kinds of lint cotton was 25,786,000 
bales, in 1925, according to the 
Department, exclusive of the crop 
produced in China, which is an un- 
known quantity. The South con- 
tributed 16,122,000 bales of this 
total. 

In order to obtain a clear view 
of the situation, in so far as the 
American crop is concerned, it is 
necessary to show how the carry- 
over from the previous season was 
distributed, as that will have to be 
added to this year’s production to 
indicate the amount of cottor 
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available for the world to draw 

upon. The figures here used were 

compiled by H. G. Hester, secre- 
tary of the New Orleans Cotton 

Exchange, on carry-over and con- 

sumption, as they are the most ac- 

curate obtainable. His figures in- 
clude linters. 

The amount of cotton left from 
1925 (carry-over, as it is known 
in the trade) and manner of dis- 
tribution on July 31, 1926, was as 
follows: 

Held in United States 
On plantations and 
at uncounted towns 
(unmarketed) ..... 
At ports, counted 
COW, GORsoc0cscess 1,276,000 
By American mills.. 1,114,000 

SOY éi4<d.060 

Held Abroad 
At European ports. 1,018,000 
By European mills 660,000 

Total 1,678,000 


TOTAL CARRY-OVER 5,362,000 


Bales 


3,684,000 


Linters included in above 
total 261,000 
The outlook for the current sea- 
son, based on the Government’s 
final estimate of 18,618,000 bales 
of lint cotton and on private esti- 
mates for the other figures is ap- 
proximately as follows: 
(Mr. Hester’s figures for the previous 


season, and actual ginnings are given 
for comparison). 


Current Season 

Season 1925-26 

(figures (actual 
estimated) figures) 


Bales Bales 
Carry-over from pre- 
vious season....... 


5,362,000 2,991,000 
Cotton-iint, (Govern- 


ment’s estimate). ..18,618,000 16,122,000 
Linters and city crop 1,700,000 1,414,000 


Total Supply...... 25,680,000 20,527,000 
Consumption ........ 16,500,000 15,165,000 


Carry-over 9,180,000 5,362,000 
10-year average carry-over, 4,934,000 bales 

Cheap cotton can be substituted 
for so many other more costly 
materials that it is possible that 
_ my estimate of consumption may 
be exceeded. Estimates that are 
current range from 16,000,000 to 
17,000,000 bales. I have adopted 
the average. 

It will take an increase of only 
10 per cent. over last year’s figures 
to bring consumption up to 16,681,- 
000 bales. 

As prices are averaging 40 per 
cent. less than last year it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the con- 
suming world will increase its use 
of our cotton, especially as the 
cheaper grades are better and 
more desirable than the Indian 
cotton, which is relatively higher. 

Mr. Hester, of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, expresses the 
view in his annual report that ex- 
ports may reach 11,000,000 bales 
and that American mills may take 
8,000,000 bales. The Department 














The Prospects for 
Higher Prices 


‘6 HERE is every reason 
to look for a gradually 
advancing market in the new 
year,” says Mr. Shannon, “if 
the market follows its usual 
course under the given con- 
ditions. The recovery will 
probably be very slow and its 
extent will depend more than 
ever upon the reduction in 
acreage this Spring, weather 
conditions during planting 
and the general outlook for 
the next crop.” 























of Agriculture thinks that exports 
may reach 12,000,000 bales, based 
upon a study of the export move- 
ment of previous large crops. 

If we export 11,000,000 bales and 
American mills take 8,000,000 
bales, or 19,000,000 bales alto- 
gether, it will lighten the financial 
burden of the South and may clear 
up the situation much quicker than 
is now thought possible, especial- 
ly if the producer makes a drastic 
cut in his acreage next season. 

While, we have an indicated sup- 
ply of 25,680,000 bales for the 
world to draw upon, the actual 
amount of cotton to be marketed 
by the South is a great deal less, 
as is indicated by the following 
figures: 

Amount of Cotton to be Marketed 
Carry-over from last year..... 1 


,294,000 
Crop, Government’s estimate. .18,618,000 
Linters and city crop 700,000 


POE: cnvvcvnsdhantigunsensaan 21,612,000 
Marketed Aug. 1 to Dec. 24..12,277,000 
Remaining to be marketed.... 9,335,000 

Marketing and distribution of 
the unmarketed portion of the 
crop is the chief problem of the 
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cotton trade as the year opens. 

Studies made by the Bureau of 
Markets show that declines below 
twenty cents apparently have little 
effect on consumption. Consump- 
tion is influenced more by trade 
conditions than by price, according 
to the findings of the Bureau of 
Markets. It says that consumption 
is usually higher than would be 
expected from the price in years of 
very active business, and is small- 
er in years of very poor business 
than the price would seem to in- 
dicate. 

There is, therefore, every reason 
to look for consumption to go far 
beyond anything ever known this 
season, in order to complete its 
cycle, especially as business in this 
country is prosperous and is im- 
proving in other parts of the world. 

There seems, however, to be 
little hope for any permanent rise 
in values until we approach the 
planting season if history repeats 
itself in this instance as in the past. 


Action of Market in Past 


Usually in years of large crops 
the price of cotton remains low 
through the Fall months, says the 
Bureau of Markets, and the course 
after the first of the year is de- 
pendent on the expected outcome 
of the next crop. Evidences of a 
succeeding small crop have tend- 
ered to advance prices during the 
last half of the season, while evi- 
dences of another large crop have 
tendered to keep prices during the 
last half of the season from ris- 
ing above those of the first half. 

The Bureau also expresses the 
opinion that an effective campaign 
to hold cotton off the market and 
to reduce production next year 
may stimulate prices upward soon- 
er than would normally be the case 
during a year of record production. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The above chart shows the average price of spot cotton at New Orleans in re- 
lation to the supply. For example, when the supply is 13,000,000 bales the price 


is 31 cents. 








How to Sell—Twelve Tips for 
Traveling Salesmen 


Tip No. 7—Sell Your Firm as Well as Your Goods—Customer Is Not Always 
Right—Goodwill Must Come First—How to Earn Promotion 


salesman should never let his 

firm down. When he stands 
in front of a customer, his creed 
must be—“My firm, right or 
wrong.” 

If there are any confessions or 
excuses to be made, let them come 
from the Sales Manager—from the 
home office. 

A salesman must admit freely 
what he cannot honestly deny, but 
he must always defend his firm, 
just as a lawyer must always de- 
fend his client before the judge. 

Stand like a rock, if you 
are met with a flood of 


|: goes without saying that a 


By Herbert N. Casson 


man who joins in the attack on his 
own company. 

Whether you remain with the 
firm or not, no matter—stand by 
it as long as its money is in your 
pocket. 

All the world despises a Judas 
who betrays his Master for 30 
pieces of silver; and a man is cer- 
tainly as bad as Judas when he 
betrays the firm that has honored 
him with its confidence and its 
money, both. 

Loyalty is always and every- 
where a virtue that everyone re- 


The best firms make blunders 
at times. They send the wrong 
goods or the wrong bill or some- 
thing of the sort. 

They make clerical errors, or 
errors that arise from the careless- 
ness of a new employee; and when 
these mistakes are made, the sales- 
man must stand by his firm and 
insist that all errors will be cor- 
rected. 

A salesman is never guilty of 
bad taste when he praises his firm. 
He is like a football player, who 
can praise his team without being 

accused of egotism. 





Usually, in sports, it is 





complaints. 

Don’t assume that the 
customer is right. Assume 
nothing. Say: “I will have 
all this investigated; and 
you may rely upon my firm 
to put matters right.” 


667THERE are rules of fair 


team play that makes a 
team win; and the same 
fact is true of a business 


play and decent conduct firm. 


in business, just as there are in 
sport,” says Mr. Casson. 
in the long run, the man who 


“And, 


The spirit of team play 
—the company feeling— 
goes far to make a firm 


tomer "wise he blames || breaks these rules suffers for it. | ““The'salesman who runs 
your firm. Many salesmen : Goodwill! That is the main | away to a competing firm 
do, with the intention of thing. It is more than money, and takes his customers 


pleasing the customer. 
Often, a salesman will 
say, in disgust, “There! 
That is the third time in 
this week that the clerks 
in our office have made a 








because it is the basis of credit. 
“The salesman who builds up 
his firm’s goodwill will soon 
create a goodwill of his own.” 


with him, or tries to do so, 
is not respected, even by 
the firm that takes him on. 

There are rules of fair 
play and decent conduct in 
business, just as there are 











blunder — the wooden- 





heads.” 

That is what he Frets like say- 
ing. That is probably the truth. 
But it is not a wise thing to say. 

A salesman should try to speak 
from the point of view of the 
customer. He should “talk him.” 
But not against his own firm. 

The man who lowers his firm 
lowers himself still more. 

For his own sake, a traveling 
salesman must fight his firm’s 
battles and guard his firm’s inter- 
ests. 

Even though his customer may 
feel annoyed at him, at the mo- 
ment, the customer will respect 
him all. the more for taking the 
firm’s part. 

A salesman who accepts blame, 
as though he were the head of the 
firm, is a much larger man to the 
eyes of the customer than a sales- 


spects. It is a virtue among sav- 
age and civilized nations. It has 
always been a virtue and it always 
will be. It has not been abolished 
nor modified by this Age of Trade 
and Commerce. 

“Every man for himself’—yes, 
up to a point. The question is— 
does any man help his own inter- 
ests by letting his firm down? The 
answer is—he does not. 

If a salesman finds that his firm 
is dishonest or unreliable, then his 
one best policy is to resign and 
find another firm that can be de- 
pended upon. No salesman can do 
good work if he is ashamed of his 
firm. 

A salesman owes it to himself 
to work for a firm that he can 
trust and respect. No one can 
deny that. 


in sport. And, in the long 
run, the man who breaks 
these rules suffers for it. 

Goodwill! That is the main 
thing! It is more than money, 
because it is the basis of credit. 

The salesman who builds up his 
firm’s goodwill will soon create a 
goodwill of his own—that is the 
vital point to remember. 

Every day of his life, a salesman 
is either increasing or decreasing 
the goodwill of his firm. 

By his appearance, his methods, 
his talk, a salesman is adding or 
subtracting from his firm’s assets. 
That may not be a comfortable 
thought. But it is a fact that ought 
to be remembered. 

The traveling salesman who says, 
proudly, “I have the best firm in 
the world,” does not do himself 
any damage and he is not set down 
as a braggart. 
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To say this is not always easy, 
especially after he has had a long, 
fault-finding letter from his Sales 
Manager, as often happens. But 
the traveler who can keep his 
loyalty red-hot, in spite of splashes 
of cold water, will do well for his 
firm and himself, both. 

Goodwill must come first. It 
must even come before sales, if 
there should be any clash between 
the two. 

A sale should never be made at 
the expense of goodwill—that is a 
fact that many a firm forgets, when 
it has dead stock to get rid of. 

A traveling salesman, in fact, is 
much more than a salesman. He 
really is an agent—an intermedi- 
ary—a commercial ambassador. 
There is no word in the English 
language to properly define him. 

He is not merely selling goods. 
He is building up the reputation of 
his firm. He is not at all like a 
door-to-door canvasser, who repre- 
sents no firm, and whose one aim 
is to make a sale. 

A traveler represents his com- 
pany. He is the whole company, 
legally, as he stands in front of a 
customer. The company is respon- 
sible for what he says and does. 

The company is the body and he 
is one of the finger-ends. He is a 
vital part of his firm. He is not a 
hireling. He is not a messenger— 
a carrier of samples. 

“T am Brown and Smith, Incor- 
porated,” he can truly say. 


Judged by Results 


No other member of the firm is 
in the same favored position as a 
traveling salesman. He is not 
supervised, as a foreman or a shop 
assistant is. 

He is on his own. He does not 
work in his firm’s building. He is 
trusted to regulate his own hours. 

He is a free and independent 
man of business, as long as he 
does well. He is judged by results. 

If he is paid on commission, as 
he should be, he is practically on 
the same footing as a Director, 
although he has not invested any 
capital in the company. He gets 
his full fair share of the profits. 
He is not at all a wage-worker. 
He takes his own risks, plans and 
performs his own work and gets 
all that he earns. 

Consequently, as he is practically 
a partner, he should take a part- 
ner’s interest in the prosperity of 
his firm. 

He may not always be a sales- 
man. He may become Sales Man- 
ager—Managing Director. Many 
a man has climbed up from the 
position of traveling salesman to 
the presidency of his firm. 

Promotion! That is to be con- 
sidered, as well as salary and com- 





Two-Line 


Looks like a buyers’ rather than a 
sellers’ year. 


x * * 
Motor mergers are on the horizon. 
ee 


Farmers will discover in the end 
that they will have to depend more 
on self-help than Washington-help. 

* * Ok 

“Brooklyn Edison Again Volun- 

tarily Reduces Rates.’ Excellent! 
* * * 

W inter-vacation-travel is not break- 

ing last year’s abnormal record. 
* * * 

Ships should be in more demand 
by and by. 

x * x 

Full-time employment is not uni- 
versal. Nor are there vacant jobs in 
all cities. 

* * * 

Rubber looks like a good stecula- 
lation. 

* * * 

A prediction: Congress will do 
nothing rash, 

* * x 

Sign of the times: A woman has 
been made a member of a N. Y. 
Stock Exchange firm. 

* x * 


-1927 promises to be a banner year 
for national advertising. 
* * * 
“Do It Now,’ favorite American 
motto, should be heeded by French 





Editorials 


statesmen handling the currency re- 
valuation problem. 
* * * 

U. S. railway mileage is increasing, 
not decreasing, for the first time in 
almost a decade. Encouraging. 

: 2% 

A guess: Cotton will be dearer this 
time next ‘year. 

x ok 

Don’t scoff at the Panama-U. S. 
Treaty. Things that look little some- 
times prove big. 

x ok x 

May prove a hard year for those 

who don’t work hard. 
. 6 @ 

Has Henry Ford ever heard the 
tale of the chameleon that burst by 
trying to turn all colors of a Scottish 
plaid? 

x x x 

Tact! Britain has returned to 
South Africa Kruger’s captured “gen- 
eral headquarters on wheels.” 

x * * 

U. S. railways employ 61,302 

women. And will employ more. 
* * x 

Think twice before parting with 
your job. 

* * * 

An auto industry peril: “6,128 
Killed in 78 Cities. by Autos in 11 
Months.” * * * 


When competition is stiffest, the 
best men rise, remember. 








mission. And the way to become 
a high executive is to act like one 
and keep it up. 

So, it is always a wise policy, 
after the last order has been taken, 
to say a few words about your 
firm. Surely there is one sentence 
that can be said in praise of one’s 
own firm. 

“By the way, you may be pleased 
to know that our new factory is 
finished,” some such news as this 
will always come to mind. 

A man cannot blow his own 
horn without being a bit of a bore; 
but he can blow his firm’s horn. 
He can talk for two minutes as 
though he were the president of the 
company. 

Also, a salesman can serve his 
company by sending back to the 
Sales Manager the opinions of 
customers, or any item of news 
regarding customers. 

If a shop is falling into decay, 
he can mention the fact in one 
of his letters to his firm. 

He can take note of any new 
progressive shop and_ notice 
whgther it is likely to prosper or 
to be a mushroom growth. 


If salesmen did their full duty, 
there would be fewer of these 
“long firm” frauds, whereby 
goods are bought, sold at a low 
price and never paid for. 

A salesman can do much, too, 
to create public opinion about 
his firm. 

There may be a_ misunder- 
standing about his firm. It may 
have a bad name, undeservedly, 
for something it is believed to 
have done in the past. 

During the war, for instance, 
many firms were compelled to 
lower the quality of their goods. 
They were obliged to use sub- 
stitutes. Their goodwill was ser- 
iously injured. Any such matter 
as this can be dealt with by trav- 
eling salesmen, as they go up and 
down among the customers. 

So, it is clear that a salesman 
has a wide scope for his efforts, 
when he tries to sell his firm as. 
well as the goods. 





Tip No. 8—Make Several Mis- 
sionary Calls a Week—will appear 
in an early issue. 
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‘With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


As several sheets of correspondence were handed 
me, they fell out of the clip which was supposed to 
hold them together. I picked them up and again 
applied the clip. But I discovered that it would not 
take a grip. Not until I bent the 
tongue of the clip in the opposite 
direction would it do its job. Are 
not some people like clips? They be- 
come so accustomed to doing things in a certain way 
that they get into a rut and become indifferent work- 
ers. Such people can be rubbed the right way so 
long and so much that they cease to function effective- 
ly. What they need is a jolt. They need to be 
yanked out of their easy-going ways and forced to 
take a fresh, vigorous hold. Fortunately, the vast 
majority of people do their best when patted on the 
back and encouraged. But there are some who take 
advantage of such treatment and who need occasional 
rubbing the wrong way. There are times when a 


“calling down,” like adversity, is good for us. 
“se s 


THE CLIP 
WORKED 

WHEN PUSHED 
THE OTHER WAY 


I came very near being dismissed from my first 
job in New York. It wasn’t so very much of a job: 
it paid only fifteen dollars a week, although before 
then I had been earning three or four times that 


amount. The fau n’t mine. 
teint e fault wasn’t 


VERY CLEAR It was my superior’s. As a news- 
TO NEW paper reporter and editor in other 
EMPLOYEES 


lands, I had been taught to abbre- 
viate all commonly-used words in writing copy. Hav- 
ing come here under the impression that the Ameri- 
can reporters were the smartest of all, I assumed that 
they would certainly practice abbreviation and not 
laboriously spell out such words as “the,” “that,” 
“which,” “with,” etc. So I handed in what I believed 
would be acceptable copy. It took me about ten days 
to discover that my copy had been gone over and 
every word spelled out. Long after—but not until 
then—did my superior tell me that at the end of the 
first week he had about concluded to let me go be- 
cause my copy needed so much straightening out. 

Many concerns complain of heavy labor turnover. 
A careful examination of the records would show, I 
believe, that most of the changes occur among new 
employees. My own experience and observation is 
that a worker who stays a month is likely to become 
a regular member of the force, but that many new- 
comers quit after the first few days or few weeks. 
The blame lies quite as often with the organization as 
with the employee. Those who have become thor- 
oughly familiar with all the routine often cannot 
realize how new, how complicating, how difficult it 
appears to the beginner. Therefore, they do not take 
sufficient pains to explain everything clearly, not 
once, but as many times as may be necessary until 
everything is made familiar to the new member. 

Follow this suggestion and see how it will reduce 
labor turnover. 


Gene Tunney is a philosopher as well as a boxer. 
I heard him make a speech at the largest dinner [ 
ever attended in New York, that of the New York 
Railroad Club, a function which annually brings to- 


GENE TUNNEY gether all classes engaged in trans- 


RECOGNIZES portation, from Pullman porters 
FAME BRINGS . rail vend 
RESPONSIBILITY (“#0 Sang) to railway presidents. 


Tunney’s language astonished me. 
It would have done credit to a professor of English. 
He mastered such words as “unique” and “pedagogy” 
as easily as he masters other boxers. The main point 
of his speech was excellent: “I recognize that such 
fame as has come to me, such fame as comes to Babe 
Ruth or to any other man whose activities are closely 
followed by the youth of this country, brings with it 
a serious responsibility. I hope I have been able thus 
far to meet this responsibility, and I give you my 
pledge that I shall continue to do my best to carry 
on creditably.” Most men are willing to accept all 
the acclaim, all the privileges, all the flattery that 
conspicuous success brings, but not all of them are as 
ready as the heavyweight championship boxer of the 
world to accept the grave responsibility which such 
success entails. 

Another speaker was the Rev. Francis P. Duffy, 
who as chaplain of the famous 107th Infantry, won 
a tremendous reputation for his services at the front. 
A fellow-diner (G. Flatow, a young Long Island rail- 
road comer) related an incident which throws light 
on why this Catholic chaplain earned fame and affec- 
tion. On the battlefield Father Duffy administered 
comfort to the wounded and dying regardless of their 
race or creed. “I tried to comfort them all. alike— 
Protestants, Jews, Catholics—and left it to God to 
sort them out,” Father Duffy was quoted as having 
declared. 


This railway-men’s dinner is much like that. It 
gathers together in a friendly, democratic, social way 
all ranks of railway workers and thus gives them 
opportunity to become better acquainted and better 
friends. We need more of this, more fraternizing of 
the high-ups in life with those lower down the work- 
ing scale. Even though we may not be a Gene Tun- 
ney or a heavyweight in the industrial or business 
arena, each of us has the responsibility of doing our 
best to bring about human brotherhood. 


* * x 
Even a cork can rise with the tide. 
x x x 


What some folks need is a good dose of insomnta— 
during the day. 
-* 2s 


Resourceful. men accumulate resources. 
e ¢ & 


Unless benevolence is in thy heart, thou art poor, 
regardless of the fatness of thy purse. 


FO 
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When anyone enters your home he or she is im- 
mediately introduced all round and thus put at ease. 
But how do most business concerns act towards new 
employees joining them? In how many establish- 
spiel. sails ments is proper thought given to 
WORKERS making the stranger feel at home? 
ay ee How many introductions are made? 

In how many places is someone 
always delegated to take the newcomer in friendly 
tow? Is it not too often true that a young man or a 
young woman is questioned, engaged, taken to a desk 
or bench or other work-place and immediately de- 
serted? When thus inconsiderately handled, persons 
of fine sensibilities suffer painful embarrassment. The 
fact that all those around them are on very friendly 
terms does not make matters any better. When 
lunch-time comes, the newcomer is foresaken by the 
others—not maliciously, but simply thoughtlessly. 

Do things more humanely this year. 

x * x 


Difficulties develop. 


* * °* 


Twenty years ago had the governor of any State of- 


fered to the head of a gigantic corporation a big job 
involving dealings with other corporations, he would 
have called down upon his head a storm of condemnation. 

Twenty years ago our Harrimans, our 
eine Garys, our Hills, our Rockefellers, 
COMING INTO our Morgans were distrusted by 
— politicians, if not always by the 
public. To-day the American people—at least the 
majority of them—recognize that nearly all those 
who have attained notable success in business are 
men of honesty, integrity, high character. Not one 
ripple of protest has been aroused by Governor 
Smith’s announcement that, if his plans for water 
power development under State auspices be adopted, 
he will ask Owen D. Young, head of the General 
Electric Company, to become head of the New York 
State Power Authority, the agency through which the 
State would operate. Said Governor Smith: “It is 
true he is an officer of a private power corporation, 
but I believe he has chiefly the State’s interest at 
heart and could be depended upon to do the job 
right in every respect.” 

A leader in the electric and power field once said 
to me, “If our company ever had a dispute involving 
the General Electric, I would be perfectly willing 
to have it arbitrated by Owen Young.” When a rival 
shows that faith in a man, it proves that the man has 
earned an unimpeachable reputation for fair dealing. 
Happily, our business leaders are rising in the esteem 
of the public. There is a reason: They now deserve 
to have reposed in them more confidence. The code 
of American business giants has been distinctly ele- 
vated during the last two decades. Had this not 
been so, the war-time tidal wave of Bolshevism prob- 
ably would have played havoc in this country. 

One of the happiest auguries for the future of Amer- 
ican business is that more and more of the men rising 
to great place and power in American business are of 
the Owen D. Young type. 

¢ ¢ s 

The very universe moves unerringly in support of the 

upright. 
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Anyone who has known Edward L. Doheny for 
twenty years, as the writer has, could have expected 
no verdict but the one rendered. True, the $100,000 
loan, or gift, to his old-time fellow-pioneer, Albert B. 
Fall, was handled in a way that, 


DOHENY 
VERDICT not unnaturally, excited the suspi- 
pede tn BE cions of those not well acquainted 


with Doheny and not familiar with 

his prodigal generosity. The amount, too, struck the 
man in the street as stupendous—exceeding the total 
earnings of the average man’s whole lifetime. But to 
Ed. Doheny the parting with $100,000 was a common- 
place incident. Scores of policemen in New York 
and elsewhere, every bell-hop and telephone operator 
in hotels visited by Doheny, every fellow who knew 
him in his days of struggle, and who has had occa- 
sion to need assistance, could testify regarding Do- 
heny’s extraordinary liberality. Years ago Doheny 
recited to me his early hardships and then told of 
acquiring a very valuable property. 

“Why did you sell it?” I asked. 

“I sold it after there was nothing left to do but sit 
back and count up the money that came rolling in. 
That didn’t interest me particularly,” he replied. 


Judging from the comments drawn forth by the 
“not guilty” verdict, the claim made that Doheny 
was influenced by patriotic reasons to rush the build- 
ing of huge oil tanks at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, is 
scoffed at. My own impression of Doheny always 
was that his patriotism was as pronounced as his 
generosity. Therefore, when he declares that it was 
represented to him by the authorities entrusted with 
the duty of defending this country that there was 
urgent need for action, I, for one, am ready to believe 
that he was prompted by such representations to act 
quickly and boldly. Ex-Secretary Fall I don’t know 
and know nothing about. 


Should not the financial and business world feel 
giad that one of its leaders as conspicuous as Doheny 
has been exonerated of wrong-doing by twelve of his 
fellow-citizens sitting as a jury? The more black 
sheep the public discovers among capitalists, the 
greater the danger to the endurance of our so-called 
capitalistic system. This is one aspect of the Doheny 
verdict which has been ignored. 


* * * 


Even a needle, to be useful, must keep its eye open and 
a pin must have a head. 


*x* * * 


Do we not sometimes regard our conscience as an 
awkward, troublesome possession? Do we not some- 
times wish there had been implanted in us no such 
thing as our conscience? In business, do we not at 
times look upon complaints as a 


COMPLAINTS A m < 
LIKENED nuisance? But in our calm, philo- 
TO OUR sophic moments we realize that 
CONSCIENCE 


complaints, like conscience, often 
are salutary. They prod us when we do wrong. They 
stimulate us to do things in the right way. If nobody 
ever voiced a complaint but simply suffered in silence 
and then quit us, our last state would be worse than 
our first. Here, again, is it not possible to find an 
analogy with our conscience? 
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Much is written about picking the right kind of 
workers. Very little is written about picking the 
right kind of employer. I know of one college-bred 
young man who took the first job available, to dis- 
cover later that the concern was 


CHOOSE nw 
THE RIGHT engaged in questionable activities. 
KIND OF : 
EMPLOYER He next went to work for a com 


pany which was on its last legs, 
and he found himself idle when it failed. His third 
experience was with a small firm. It did not take 
him long to discover that there was no possibility of 
promotion ; the business was not making any progress 
and the good positions were filled by relatives. 

By this time his eyes were opened to the importance 
of using care and judgment in selecting an employer. 
He made up his mind to join some prosperous com- 
pany, even though he might have to start at little 
pay. This he did. Since then he has been happy, be- 
cause he knows that there is room for advancement 
if he demonstrates conspicuously his fitness for ad- 
vancement. He has not yet risen far, but he is full 
of enthusiasm because of the knowledge that his 
future is now in his own hands. In each of his other 
three positions he had the feeling that fate had 
stacked the cards against him. 

I recall the reply given me years ago by Charles 
H. Sabin, head of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, when I asked him for suggestions as to 
how a young man should set about making his way 
in the world. “He must first of all be careful to hook 
up with a concern that is growing,” was his opening 
sentence. The writer receives many letters from 
young men asking whether it is better to find an 
opening in a small business or with a large corpora- 
tion. There can be advantages and there can be 
drawbacks either way. Some men are better fitted 
for small concerns; others are better adapted for a 


large organization. 


This is what we look like on our busy day. The Forbes’ Family Reunion—the annual. Christmas dinner and festivi- 
ties of the “team-workers,” who help to get out this magazine, at the Fifth Avenue Restaurant, New York. 


Complaints sometimes are received to this effect, 
“This corporation I am with is so large that those 
higher up never learn anything about those who are 
low down.” Now, it is much easier, of course, to 
bring one’s merits to the notice of the boss in a small 
concern than it is to make a dent in a big company. 
But usually the rewards offered in the one case are 
very much smaller than the rewards ultimately avail- 
able in the other case. On the whole, I would say 
that it doesn’t matter much what size of concern a 
mediocre employee joins. But for the young man 
who has in him the stuff of success and who has 
patience enough to wait for recognition for a long 
time after it has been deserved, I would recommend 
an enterprise of some magnitude and one that is 
making progress. Of course, opportunities sometimes 
arise to acquire an interest in a small firm or com- 
pany, so that the opening carries with it opportuni- 
ties not available to the ordinary employee. Many 
men now at the top started early on their own account 
or in partnership. But the more common thing nowa- 
days is for the biggest jobs in large corporations to 
be awarded to brainy fellows who have risen from 
the organization’s own ranks. 

On one point there can be no controversy. Em- 
ployees should use their heads when selecting an 
employer. 

. - 
Note the first three letters of artisan. 
* 2 2 


Believe in destiny—that you will get where you de- 


serve. 
* * OX 


Avoid opening book covers and by and by you will 


uncover your ignorance. 
«22 


Want a diamond mine? Dig under your hat. 
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“Today 


its fast freights 


move 






















































with. swiftness undreamed of 
six short years ago 


N 1920, after the years of war- 

time emergency, American trans- 

portation faced the greatest crisis in 
its history. 


It was necessary for railroad operations to 
be readjusted from a “federal control” to 
individual management. 


f# # # 


Today, on the Burlington, a change which has 
almost revolutionized business in the Middle 
West! Faster, more economical, more efficient 
transportation than ever before. 


Shipments move with a swiftness undreamed 
of six years ago. Second morning deliveries 
where third morning deliveries were made be- 
fore. Ten hours lopped off a single fast freight 
cun, Chicago to Denver. Hourly freight capac- 
ity increased by 28.3% per train. Switching 
time, by a new system of classifying freight, 
ceduced often from two hours to thirty min- 
utes. A fast freight on time to the minute for 


chirty consecutive days! 


Millions of dollars saved each year for mer- 
chants and manufacturers, more than twenty 
per cent of whose capital bas been freed by 
speedier deliveries! 


ef ££ @ ¢ 


All this, and more, in six short years! Here 
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|| Tie Burlington has completed seventy-five 

|\| years of successful railroad service. The bur- | 

lington has never bcen in the hands of a re- 
ceiver; it has never defaulted on a financial 

| obligation. The Burlington has counted suc- 

cess as necessary to a useful existence. It 

knows no other way to provide the high class 

of service the public has demanded and which 

the Burlington has made tts first purpose. 























PRESIDENT OF THE BURLINGTON 








was a task which required Burlington men, 
trained by over two generations of successful 
railroading experience. 


A task whose gigantic proportions you can 
truly judge only by referring to the map 
above. Follow with your eye the main lines 
of the Burlington: 


Eleven thousand five hundred miles of lines! 
Serving thirteen of our largest states, one-third 
our total land area. Reaching practically every 
important commercial center between the 
Great Lakes, the Ohio River, the Rocky 
Mountains and the Gulf of Mexico. 


The largest food-carrying system in the 
world! For within this tremendous area are 
produced: Two-thirds the oats, more than half 
the corn, more than half the barley, half the 
wheat, half the hogs, nearly half the cattle, 
nearly half the sugar beets grown in the 
United States; vast riches in iron, timber, coal, 
oil, copper, silver, gold, wool and cotton. 


- - 


Such has been the most recent chapter in the 
seventy-five year record of achievement by 
Burlington men. These men, numbering 
$0,000, serve you with pride in their record 
and with the profit of their experience. 


The Burlington Route 


The National Park Line 
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Everywhere West 
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STATES 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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The Cotton Situation — A 
-Commonsense Analysis 
(Continued from page 23) 


It points out that the demand 
for cotton is very largely de- 
pendent upon a demand for invest- 
ment purposes, or for storage or 
carry-over purposes, when the 
price falls below twenty cents a 
pound. 

Spinners have always resorted to 
a hand-to-mouth buying policy 
during periods of large production, 
as they did this season, instead of 
taking the cotton from the pro- 
ducer at a fair price and thus build 
up reserves for themselves against 
years of small crops. 


Carry-Over a Price Factor 


It is the elasticity of the demand 
for storing cotton at low prices 
which enables the market to ab- 
sorb very large crops. Were the 
demand dependent solely upon 
consumption, prices in years of 
large crops would go even lower 
than they do, the Bureau of Mar- 
kets declares. 

In explaining the workings of 
the law of supply and demand in 
so far as it affects cotton, the 
Bureau says its investigation dis- 
closes that the prospective carry- 
over is the chief price making 
factor for the crop which is then 
being marketed. 

The Bureau advances the theory 
that if the carry-over were known 
in advance anyone could determine 
the average price of cotton for the 
season and presents a chart and 
some very interesting figures froni 
past records to sustain its views. 

Its figures, which. purport to 
show the apparent relation be- 
tween the prospective carry-over 
and average price for the season, 
with a statement of the actual 
carry-over and average price are 
given below. The carry-over fig- 
ures are from the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle and were used 
by the Bureau of Markets in its 
calculations. The prices are aver- 
age prices for the season of mid- 
dling spot cotton as reported by 
the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change: 


The Bureau explains that prices 
for 1921-22 were lower than usual 
for the supply available and the 
carry-over due to the disorgan- 
ized state of industry throughout 
the world. 


ge wae. 
Cost of Producing 
Colton Per ficre 
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Net Cost per Pound (Cents) 
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246 Ibs. lint 
2 bale 
496 Ibs. lint 
/ bale 
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Based on an indicated yield of 187 
pounds per acre this year, the cost 
of production would be around 16.75 
cents a pound. Cotton is selling 
around 12 cents a pound. 








Another chart issued by the Bu- 
reau of Markets giving the results 
of its studies of the relation be- 
tween world supplies of American 
lint cotton and price shows: 


Relation Between Supply and Price 
Price of Spots 


When supply is Averages 
LSOOD Bales ...... 2.0000 31.00 cents 
15,000,000 bales .............. 26.00 ” 
I7 fee BAIS ....... cscs cee 24.00 ” 
20,000,000 bales .............. 18.00 ” 
PETRI DEIEB ooo sccecscccve nS: ‘g 
pet 8 rere 13.00 ” 


The data on which this chart is 
based include lint cotton only. The 
price is the average price received 
for spot cotton during the season 
at New Orleans. 

It is hard to understand the mo- 
tive that prompted the producers 
in this country as well as the pro- 
ducers in other parts of the world 
to attempt to raise a second bump- 
er crop on top of one not already 
assimilated and in the face of a 
probable carry-over of a million 








RELATION BETWEEN PROSPECTIVE CARRY-OVER AND AVERAGE 


PRICES 

Theoretical Actual : 

Carry-over Indicated price Season Carry-over Average price 

ED disie ih icin eaenw eh 30. 1923-24 990, 31.67 

REINS Pe 22.00 1922-23 3,296,000 24.08 
1924-25 3,567,000 24.27 

— a sla och ig lela ins = 1921-22 5,296,000 17.78 

ie i ete hia nate ines . 1925-26 5,730,000 18.85 

ine hain ee ocala 15.00 

CT Diese dbeaaagaes 13.00 1920-21 9,365,000 16.08 


Note: Prices for the crop year 1920-21 averaged higher than the Government's 
chart would indicate. This was due to the fact that the size of the crop was not 
determined until late and the early marketing brought as high as 22.75 cents a 


‘pound. Prices later dropped to 11.75. 
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bales over the average of former 
years. 

In the past all big crops, except 
the one raised in 1925; brought low 
prices and were followed by a 

riod of depression among farm- 
ers. Statistics available in the 
Spring pointed to a_ surplus or 


_ carry-over from the 1925 crop of 


5¥4 to six million bales. Final re- 
turns were reduced to 5,362,000. 
Yet in the face of these facts pro- 
ducers'in America increased their 
acreage nearly one million to 48,- 
898,000 acres. 

The fact that the farmers have 
been able to. raises fifty million 
bales of cotton within four years 
and dispose of it at prices which 
averaged well above twenty cents 
a pound probably furnished the 
motive for the attempt to raise an- 
other big crop on the theory that 
the world would absorb it at a re- 
imunerative price. 

Producers have suffered enor- 
mous losses ds a result of their dis- 
regard of the law of supply and 
demand. Their losses, however, in 
my opinion, are not as heavy as 
many public statements have in- 
dicated. 

There is a general impression 
that the average cost of producing 
this crop is around eighteen cents 
a pound. This belief is based upon 
statements from the Government 
that the average cost of producing 
the 1924 and 1925 crops was around 
eighteen cents. 

The average yield for 1924 was 
157.4 pounds an acre and 167.2 in 
1925. It cost approximately 18 
cents a pound to raise 162 pounds 
of lint cotton in those two years. 
This is the basis for belief that the 
average cost of raising cotton is 
about 18 cents. 


Must Reduce Acreage 


The indicated yield per acre this 
year is 187 pounds according to the 
Government’s final estimate. The 
average cost of raising this year’s 
crop is more likely, therefore, to 
be around 16.75 cents a pound. 

As cotton is selling around 12 
cents a pound at the ports and one 
to 1% cents less in the interior, 
it is obvious that only the farmer 
who is making a bale or more per 
acre will make any money. The 
majority make less than the aver- 
age yield reported by the Govern- 
ment, 

The fact that the average pro- 
ducer is receiving 5 to 6 cents a 
pound less than it cost him to raise 
his cotton makes certain a drastic 
reduction in acreage next year. 

The banks of the South, who 
have become virtual cotton factors, 
will not advance the money to 
make anything more than a mod- 
erate crop next year because they 
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cannot afford to lend other peoples’ 
money under existing conditions 
with the uncertainty of getting it 
back and possible bankruptcy 
ahead of them. 

The speculative and consuming 
world is not likely to accept a big 
reduction as a certainty, however, 
until the Government confirms 
that fact, unless the planting sea- 
son should turn out to be an un- 
favorable one. 

Studies made by several authori- 
ties have led them to express the 
opinion that the prices which pre- 
vail during January and February, 
when the farmer is planning his 
year’s crops, play a very important 
part in determining the amount of 
land which he will plant to cotton. 

If the price is considerably under 
the cost of production during these 
months the acreage is certain to 
be greatly reduced, while a price 
near or above the cost of produc- 
tion induces the farmer to increase 
his area in cotton. 

It may be early to predict a big 
decrease in acreage next year, but 
experience is the best teacher and 
producers are not likely to forget 
their experiences of the past sea- 
son for a long time to come. 


Small Crop Only Hope 


The only hope that the farmer 
has of getting a fair price for the 
cotton which he carries over into 
the Spring and Summer, as well as 
for what he produces next year, is 
to raise a small crop. 

The carry-over from this crop 
will be around 9,000,000 bales, or 
about two-thirds of an ordinary 
crop. 

Producers will have to raise less 
than 12,000,000 bales to get any- 
thing over the cost of production, 
if the Government’s chart on the 
relation of supplies to price gives 
any real indication as to what a 
given supply of cotton will bring. 

The next move is up to the farm- 
er. 
If he reduces his acreage in cot- 
ton one-third, as advised by the 
President of the United States, and 
all other authorities, he should be 
able to get a good price for that 
portion of his crop carried over 
into next season, as well as for 
his next crop, if history repeats 
itself this time as it has done so 
often in the past. 

There is every reason to look for 
a gradually advancing market in 
the new year if it follows its 
usual course under such conditions. 
The upward movement, however, 
may be slower than formerly ow- 
ing to the enormous supplies and 
big carry-over which is staring the 
trade in the face. The extent of 
any upward movement will depend 
more than ever upon the reduc- 





tion in acreage next Spring, 
weather conditions during plant- 
ing and outlook for the next crop. 

The market may receive some 
stimulus from a campaign to re- 
duce acreage, which is certain to 
become active after the first of the 
year, and from the holding move- 
ment. 

Thus far, only moderate amounts 
of cotton have been financed 
through the credit corporations 
organized by Eugene Meyer, Jr., 
of the President’s committee to 
enable farmers, and those who as- 
sisted them, to raise and market 
their crops, to withdraw 4,000,000 
bales of cotton from the market 
with money to be advanced by the 
Federal Intermediate Banks. 


Credit Corporations End Panic 


The probabilities are, that no 
great amount of cotton will be 
financed through these associa- 
tions. The chief reason for this, is 
due to limitation of loans to pro- 
ducers of cotton, or to those who 
could show that they aided the 
farmer to raise or harvest his crop. 
Another reason is that the banks 
of the South are able to finance 
the holding of all the cotton which 
producers, owners, investors or 
merchants desire to carry-over into 
the next season. 


The co-operative associations 
are making liberal use of the credit 
facilities of the Federal Interme- 
diate Banks, to carry the cotton of 
their members. They have done 
this for several years and will 
probably carry well over a mil- 
lion bales this season. 


The moral affect of these credit 
corporations, however, has been 
excellent and the quick under- 
writing of their capital stock by 
southern banks was the chief 
factor in putting an end to the 
selling panic of producers which 
occurred during the early market- 
ing of the crop. 

It is probable also that they 
were largely responsible for the 
buying movement in spots and fu- 
tures by investors which has since 
proven the sustaining feature of 
the market. The investing public 
attracted by the lower prices of 
this commodity, were large buyers 
of both spots and futures during 
November and December. 

Estimates current on the ex- 
changes indicate that the investing 
public has bought between a mil- 
lion and a million and a half bales 
of futures. It is also estimated by 
well posted spot people that big 
and little investors have bought a 
million to a million and a half 
bales of actual cotton with the 
evident intention of holding for an 
indefinite time. 
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The reports are also current that 
spot houses are carrying large 
quantities of cotton purchased 
after the price dropped to 12 
cents which has not been hedged 
and is being held either for in- 
vestment or to protect forward 
sales made to spinners. 

There is much talk of European 


_and some American spinners buy- 
“ing two or three years supply of 


cotton at these prices in order to 
insure themselves an ample supply 
of cheap cotton. 

It is probable that there has 
been more of this character of buy- 
ing than ever known. Competent 
authorities in the spot business say 
it amounts to two million bales. 
Spinners in many instances have 
provided for their requirements 
through 1929, 

Approximately 13,000,000 bales 
of this year’s production has al- 
ready been marketed. 

It is safe to say that the greater 
portion of this cotton has been 
hedged either by the owners to 
protect themselves against losses 
or to protect sales made to spin- 
ners on “call.” 

Spinners were heavy buyers of 
contracts during the recent de- 
clines, apparently taking out 
hedges to fix the prices on spot 
cotton previously bought. 


Hedge Buyimg a Factor 


It is safe to say, however, that 
outstanding hedges must total at 
least four or five million bales as 
many spinners make a practice of 
putting off buying in their hedges 
and thus fixing the prices on spot 
cotton until long after the cotton 
has been received and consumed. 

Hedging operations are likely to 
be light for the remainder of the 
season, while investment buying is 
apt to increase after the campaign 
to reduce acreage gets under way 
and the planting season approaches. 

It is certain that the largest 
producers of cotton will carry over 
considerable portions of their crop 
because of their ability to finance 
themselves. 

The withholding of cotton from 
the market by the better fixed 
farmers is likely to amount to a 
very considerable total in the ag- 
gregate, even should producers as 
a whole not take advantage of the 
Government’s financing plan to en- 
able them to hold four million 
bales. 


The peak of the movement is 
about over and the weight from 
additional marketings will dim- 
inish steadily from now on. 

Probabilities are, therefore, that 
it will not be long before we will 
see improvement in the market 
and a rising trend in prices. 
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The first aero view of Wider Woodward Avenue, the super-highway connecting 
Detroit and Pontiac, Michigan. The small insert is a close-up of one side of the 
highway, showing the number of streams of traffic that can be accommodated 








— Necessary Because of Modern Traffic, 
Possible Because of Concrete 


IXTEEN miles from the Detroit city limits lies 
Pontiac, Michigan. Proximityand mutual man- 
ufacturing interests developed an enormous traffic 
between these cities. Even a few years ago the nar- 
row communicating highway was jammed for six- 
teen hours a day with all manner of motor vehicles. 


Transformation of Woodward Avenue, the link- 


ing artery, into a gigantic thoroughfare—a super- 
highway, great enough for all present and pos- 
sible future needs—was visualized. Long experi- 
ence and investigation both proved that with 
only one material, concrete, could such a road be 
built and maintained at practical cost. 


The Super-Highway 


Work was started a little more than two years 
ago, and the final section of the super-highway 
will soon be opened. It is a magnificent thorough- 
fare sixteen miles long and 204 feet wide. Two 
concrete roadways each 44 feet wide are sepa- 
rated by a double car track and parkway. Each 


roadway carries four one-way traffic lanes. 


Wider Woodward Avenue is safe wet or dry. 
It saves time and tires. It has enhanced values in 
all the communities it serves. It is, in fact—“the 
greatest street in the world.” 


Wherever there is congested inter-city traffic 
concrete makes possible a super-highway. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO... 
A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


CONCRETE /or permanence 
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What the Business 
Leaders Say 


(Continued from page 10) 


present state of prosperity through 
1927 depends mainly upon the ac- 
tive continuance of building opera- 
tions or construction work on a 
corresponding scale.” 


C. H. Markham, chairman, [I- 
linois Central Railroad: “It is my 
belief that the momentum attained 
by business in general during 1926 
will serve to keep the channels of 
trade in a reasonable degree of ac- 
tivity during at least the early part 
of 1927, irrespective of minor dis- 
turbances which may occasionally 
develop.” 


George Woodruff, vice-chair- 
man, the National Bank of the 
Republic of Chicago: “We may 
say with a considerable degree of 
safety that 1927 should be a pros- 
perous year. Of course, it may 
not be quite so good as 1925 or 
1926, but we can do much less 
than we have done in 1925 and 
1926 and still be looked upon as 
the most prosperous and happiest 
nation in the world.” 


A, Atwater Kent, president, At- 

water Kent Manufacturing Com- 
pany: “The radio industry enters 
the year 1927 on a firmer and 
more substantial basis than it has 
ever known before. Both from the 
viewpoint of the manufacturer 
who produces radio equipment 
and of the public that uses it, the 
new year seems certain to bring 
new high records in achievement 
and satisfaction.” 


Alvin W. Krech, chairman, 
Equitable Trust Company of New 
York: “Saner methods are being 
applied to instalment buying and 
selling. The business weather man 
may confidently predict smooth 
seas for 1927. Money should be 
fairly easy. Europe’s slow but sure 
financial recovery is apparent.” 


William Sproule, president, 
Southern Pacific Company: “We 
expect business on the Pacific 
Coast and over the Southern Pa- 
’ cific system to compare favorably 
in 1927 with that of the year just 
closed.” 


R. H. Ballard, executive vice- 
president and general manager, 
Southern California Edison Com- 
peny: “This territory is making 
steady and healthy progress. Look- 
ing ahead into 1927, I see no rea- 
son why this satisfactory condition 
should not continue. As a practi- 
cal demonstration of our faith in 
California the Edison Co. is pre- 
paring a budget which calls for the 
expenditure of more than $40,000,- 





000 in 1927, in contrast with $32,- 
000,000 on 1926 and $25,000,000 in 
1925.” 


H. E. Byram, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway: “The out- 
look for continuance of present 
prosperous conditions in 1927 in 
territory served by this railroad 
seems favorable.” 


Henry M. Robinson, president, 
First National Bank, Los Angeles: 
“General business during 1927 will 
probably be less than in 1926, al- 
though the many strong factors 
preclude any serious or abrupt de- 
cline.” 


William J. Moore, president, 
American Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany: “Available data indicate that 
the total value of* construction in 
1927 will closely approach the 
record-breaking proportions of 
the last year, and no serious major 
building recession is in sight. If 
there is a decline during the ap- 
proaching year—and I am not sure 
there will be—it should be not 
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more than 5 per cent. or 10 per 
cent. less than the total of 1926. 
Any recession will be extremely 
moderate and gradual, and there 
need be no fear that the bottom 
will fall out of the building mar- 
ket.” 


Lammot du Pont, president, E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany: “We do not see any element 
in the industrial or economic situa- 
tion which would indicate trouble 
or depression ahead.” 


Patrick E. Crowley, president, 
New York Central Lines: “The 
indications are that 1927 will be a 
year that might be termed gener- 
ally satisfactory, so far as the rail- 
roads are concerned, in that the 
prospects for the volume of traffic 
do not, at this time, present any 
unusual outlook. From the infor- 
mation we can gather, there are 
no bad spots in business in our 
territory. There has been a little 
slowing up in some lines, but, gen- 
erally speaking, the outlook is fav- 
crable.” 








Living and Thinking 


It is more difficult to live on the 
level than it is to think on the 
level. In your mind you may have 
a pack of splendid ideals. You may 
admire fine actions, and abhor the 
other sort. But when it comes to 
putting these thoughts into prac- 
tice that is something else again. 
But it is better to think good and 
do bad than it is to think bad and 
do bad also. We’re not althogether 
sure it isn’t better than it is to 
think bad and do good. That 
marks either a coward or a hypo- 
crite. But if you really think 
right a lot of your thinking is bound 
to crop out in your actions. Keep 
the old brain on the decent track 
and it’s apt to pull the rest of you 
along with it.—Selected. 


* * * 


Not Promoted Because— 


He grumbled. 

He knew too much. 

He watched the clock. 

He didn’t believe in himself. 

He was always behind in his 
work. 

He was always ready with an 
excuse. 

He never learned from his mis- 
takes. 

He never relied on his own judg- 
ment. 

He wasn’t prepared for the next 
step. 

He didn’t have his heart in his 
work. 


He was contented to be a sec- 


ond-rate man. 
—Found in the Waste Basket. 


America Faces Gold Outflow 
to Europe 
(Continued from page 16) 


years has been based on the assump- 
tion that our stewardship of half the 
world’s monetary supply of gold was 
not necessarily permanent. Although 
the member banks created almost as 
much credit on the new gold as the 
pre-war ratios indicated was wise, no 
advantage whatsoever was taken of 
the new facilities of the Federal Re- 
serve system for heightening the ex- 
pansibility of gold into credit. Ac- 
cordingly, when gold flows out, there 
will be no calamitous collapse of the 
American credit structure. 

America continues in the rider’s 
seat, and will give up gold in large 
quantities only because it believes it 
is good business—and perhaps the 
role of a good friend—to take steps 
to assure the solvency of neighbors 
and customers. 

Gold movements will in the next 
few years continue an important fac- 
tor in the money market, and con- 
tribute to temporary periods of ease 
and tightness. 

Gold has a bizarre hold on the 
imagination of people, and a clamor 
for hard money has arisen among the 
responsible business and banking 
leaders of Europe. 

The logic of events presages a re- 
turn flow of gold to the ancient cap- 
itals of Europe. 





Another article by B. C. Forbes 
on Hawaii, its charms, its people, 
its potentialities, will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Oakland Offers: 


Central location in 
West. Fast rail and 
ship service. Excel- 
lent labor. Good 
working climate. 
Low power rates. 
Abundant raw 
materials. 


HEN merchandise moves from a factory in the 
East to buyers on the Pacific Coast, someone pays 
the freight charges . . . an unavoidable toll. @ Free your 
product from this sales handicap.@ The Western market 


can support western factories. 


Put an end to costly 1. c. 1. 


shipments, and deliveries, by manufacturing in Oakland. 


From this thriving city you can 
meet the present hand-to-mouth 
buying demands of your dealers 
in the West. Labor is remarkably 
efficient . . . power is inexpensive 
and lentifil .. factory sites are 
reasonably priced. 


Fast shipments arepossible from 
Oakland to the whole Pacific 
Coast because of ample rail and 
water facilities. Oakland is locat- 
ed on a great harbor .. . the 


This advertisement of Oakland and Alameda 

County — the West's fastest are industrial 
y the Oak- 

land Chamber of Commerce and the Alameda WE 


district—is produced co-operatively 


County Board of Supervisors. 


logical gateway to all the riches 
of the Orient. 


Any manufacturer who sells in 
the West should investigate 
Oakland. As a first step send 
for the booklet . . . “Industrial 
Oakland.” There are facts in 
this book which throw new light 
on Western profits. 


Aspecial technical report will be 
compiled for your industry upon 


request froma business executive. 










Market and Industrial Department, Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


AND 
COUNTY 


“Industrial Capital of the West”’ 


uAXBos} CALIFORNIA 
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Come to Play and Prospect 


Y OUR vacation next summer will not only be an inspir- 
ing holiday in the midst of America’s most glorious 
scenery, but it will be an investment in opportunity if 
you spend it in the Pacific Northwest. 


Visit RAINIER NATIONAL PARK, perhaps the most 
magnificent of this country’s playgrounds, with its snow- 
mantled mountain 14,408 feet in height, its vast glaciers, 
crystal lakes, silvery waterfalls and rushing torrents. 


Tacoma, city of 125,000, is less than three hours’ drive 
over a marvelous highway, from this Park. It is the heart 
of a region offering infinite variety—the ideal base from 
which to explore this wonderland. Cool, green forests, 
blue inland seas, myriad beaches and camping spots; fish- 
ing, hunting, golf, motoring—just take your choice. 

And while you are enjoying yourself, you will see that Tacoma is 
the industrial and distributing center of a prosperous district. 
will note that vast timber resources, the cheapest electric power in the 
country, an equable climate for high productive efficiency, varied 
natural resources, a magnificent harbor, fine rail facilities, and a rich 

- hinterland, assure almost unlimited industrial progress. 
Such a vacation will pay dividends in health, pleasure and experi- 
Reduced summer rates—liberal stop-overs. 


1028 A Street 
Tacoma, Washington 


Write now for’ illustrated folder. 
Let our Tourist Bureau help you plan your trip. 


TACOMA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





You 


Make your plans 


Make this your year to take the “Pacific Coast Empire Tour.” Stop at 
Spokane, Seattle, Portland. Then go on to San Francisco, Oakland, 
Los Angeles and San Diego. 


































1 hour | 2 hours | 3 hours | 4 hours 
‘ To unexcelled ee Ocean beaches 
To primeval . Rainier : 
: camping and . or Olympic 
giant forests tf h 4 . National Park Aiea 
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Pick Your Business — And 
Stick To It: Sloan 
(Continued from page 13) 


Orleans company by an official of 
the New York Edison Company. 
This man found unusually effec- 
tive methods in use in the New 
Orleans company. There was no 
secret as to who was responsible— 
everyone knew it was Sloan and 
everyone gave him the credit. The 
New York company believed that 
it needed just such a man. So it 
hired him. 

He stayed there two years, until 
Nicholas Brady asked him to take 
the presidency of the Brooklyn. 
Edison Company. Sloan was 
given a free hand to develop the 
company. 

At once he began to put into 
effect the methods—both technical 
and human—which his eighteen 
years of varied experience had 
shown him to be effective. 

Its properties to-day — seven 
years after Sloan took their man- 
agement—are as efficient as those 
of any central station, and its rela- 
tions with the public are far better 
than those enjoyed by most. How 
this ‘was accomplished is not to 
the point. But the result has been 
that in the seven years that Sloan 
has run the Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany its 142,000 customers have 
increased to 650,000 and its busi- 
ness, in spite of lower rates for 
current, has grown from $9,000,000 
to $35,000,000. 

Sloan is reluctant to offer ad- 
vice to ‘young men on how to suc- 
ceed. He passes over the virtues 
of honesty, thrift and hard work 
as too obviously essential to need 
mention. He puts considerable 
emphasis on not drifting into a 
business thoughtlessly at the out- 
set, but to choose as carefully as 
possible a business which has pos- 
sibilities of great growth. 

He stresses the necessity of 
learning every phase of the’ busi- 
ness you choose for a career, and 
of insisting on being changed from 
job to job for that purpose. 


Having chosen correctly, he 
says “stick, don’t be led away from 
a good business that you like by 
offers from the outside.” 

These, as this sketch shows, are 
all lessons that he has learned. As 
he has succeeded in a big way they 
can well be taken as being true 
for every young man. 

It occurred to me when I was 
talking with Sloan that he had 
been fortunate in choosing the 
public utility business as a career 
at a time when it was just begin- 
ning to develop rapidly. I said so, 
and implied that the opportunities 
in the business are not now so 
great. 
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THE HARVESTER organization announces 
a complete line of improved Speed Trucks 
of six distinct chassis designs to meet every 
requirement for loads up to 144 tons. 
Model S is built to carry a 1%4-ton load. 


‘It comes equipped with a 4 or 6-cylinder 


power plant and with any type of body 
for hauling and delivery. 





the most complete line of 
4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks 


dump or tractor work. It is ideal for general 
contracting, road building, and trailer 
hauling. 

Every International Speed Truck is a 
truck from the ground up—not a rebuilt 
passenger car. Engine, clutch, transmission, 
axles, springs, frame, and all the other 
essentials are the result of 





Model SL—safe and low 
and easy to work with— 
is a 14-ton chassis with 
either a 4 or 6-cylinder 
engine and has a wheel- 
base of 160 inches. The 
top of the frame is only 24 
inches from the ground. 

Model SD is a handy, 
specially-built 144-ton 








22 years of truck building 
experience. 

Whether your loads run 
to bulk or weight, whether 
your business calls for style 
and distinction or plain 
utility in its hauling equip- 
ment—there is a 4 or 6- 
cylinder Speed Truck in 
either a 14% or 1%-ton 








chassis with a wheelbase 
of 110 inches, designed for 


For light, quick hauls we suggest our “Special 
Delivery,” a fast and sturdy model for %-ton 
loads. Any type of body. 


124 Company-owned Branches in the United States 


chassis made to meet your 
needs exactly. 


The International line also includes Heavy-Duty Trucks up to 5 tons capacity, Motor Coaches, 
and the McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractor 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. (incorrorateD) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Extra Power 
Through the full Line 


Extra power is engineered into the 
full line of Wisconsin Motors— 
Sixes and Fours. Each model 
follows the improved overhead- 
valve design upon which Wiscon- 
sin has long specialized because of 
its consistently greater power out- 
put and economy. 


Whether the job to be powered 
is truck, bus, tractor or industrial 
machinery, a Wisconsin will give 
you “More Power per Cubic 
Inch” of piston displacement, 
more work per gallon of fuel and 
oil—fewer, cheaper repairs, and 
more working time between 
them. 


Wisconsin Power has become a 
real sales asset—a line easier to sell, 
a simplified service problem, and 
performance that builds up good 
will. 

We will gladly send the facts and 
figures. 


Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Wisconsin motors are built in 
@ full line of Sixes and Fours 

th a power range from 20 to 
120 H.P.—for trucks, busses, 
tractors and construction ma- 
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“Not at all,” said Sloan, “Th 
development of the public utility 
business in the next few years will 
be far greater than it has been jy 
the past twenty-five. The growth 
in the use of electricity year by 
year for the past five years shows 
that. There are still thousands of 
homes which have no electricity, 
and those that have do not 4] 
make the fullest use of that cheap 
servant. We have hardly started 
to give its blessings to the farmer, 
And there is still the opportunity 
to make far greater use of power 
in manufacturing. 

“The chances for a young man in 
the industry to-day are at least as 
great as they were when I started, 
And the need for men who are 
thoroughly grounded in the prac. 
tical side is tremendous. 

“At the risk of being accused of 
using a hackneyed phrase, I insist 
that the electrical industry is still 
‘in its infancy.’’ 






























Bringing Yourself Out 


FTEN the man who fails com- 
plains thusly: “The world is 





him who impudently pushes hin- 
self forward, rather than to the one 
with real ability.” 

In these very words he has told 
the cause of his failures and has 
suggested, at the same time, the 
only remedy. 

For ability, unless it is haled 
forth, harnessed and put to work, 
must forever remain nothing more 
than mere prob-ability. 

Things which cannot be seen or 
felt by the people of the world 
have no reality, no existence. 

The light hidden beneath a 
bushel casts no radiance, and in the 
sight of the world, is darkness. 

Gold is valueless until labor digs 
it up and puts it to useful purpose. 

The diamond is worthless 0 
long as it is hidden in its native 
clay. 

Of what worth is the pearl lying 
on the ocean bed or enclosed with- 
in the mollusk’s shell? 

And so it is with merit; if inac- 
tive, it has no place in the world’s 
work, 

Moral: Do a little pushing o0 
your own account, for the world 
must know what you are and what 
you can do before it can avail itself 
of your abilities or wares. And 
the world is very apt to take you 
at your own rating—Adapted. 


* * * 






























Bite off more than you can chew, 
then chew it. 

Block off more than you can do, 
then do it. 

Hitch your wagon to a star. 

Hold on tight and there you are, 
Go to it.—Selected. 
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Trend of Anthracite Coal 


Prices at the Mine 


Chart showing average price af anthra- él 
cite coal perton atthe mine, from 1910 “A 
to 1926. Retail prices follow this basic fo 


trend. 


Look Ahead. Fuel costs are rising sooo < 
fast. When you build or buy a house, f 
you contract to heatit for years to $500 ~ 
come. What will your coal, oil or gas / 


bill be in 1936? 





















































[not cut from trees] 


SAVES 13 FUEL 


Homes built with Celotex are not only more economical 
to heat but more comfortable + ++ warmer in winter, 
cooler in summer. Already used in more than 90,000. 


 ccsnemes tests by heating 
engineers show that from 
25% to 35% of furnace heat is 
needlessly wasted through solid 
walls and roofs. 

That is because wood lumber, 
masonry and other usual walland 
roof materials, alone, offer too 
little resistance to the passage 
of heat and cold. 

But this great waste can now 
be stopped. An amazing heat- 
stopping lumber is available for 
every home, at little or no extra 
building cost. In addition to its 
saving in heating costs, it brings 
comfort and health protection 
that can never be measured in 
dollars and cents. 

This amazing lumber is Celo- 
tex, not cut from trees, but 
manufactured in broad strong 
boards from the tough fibres of 
cane. It is stronger in walls 
than wood and many times bet- 
ter as insulation. It is enduring 












. scientifically sterilized and 
waterproofed. 

Leading architects and other 
building authorities consider it 
one of the most important con- 
tributions ever made to Amer- 
ican building practice. 

Already more than 90,000 
home owners have built with 
this modern lumber. 

Economists welcome Celotex 
as an important factor in the 
conservation of our fuel re- 
sources. 

Thus Celotex takes its place 
as one of our basic industries. 
Its growth has been tremendous 
... from a production of 12 mil- 
lion square feet in 1922 to an 


output of over 300 million feet. 


this year. 

Complete information about 
Celotex may be secured by ad- 
dressing The Celotex Company, 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Instalment Buying 


(Continued from page 20) 


only the rich were entitled to lux. 
ury and only the landed proprietor 
entitled to credit. Now we are be. 
ginning to see that participation 
in the benefits of the machine civyij- 
ization must be as widespread a; 
possible if any group is to be have 
prosperity. It is often noted that 
the luxury of yesterday becomes 
the necessity of to-day, but few 
understand the sound economic 
reason for this. Caesar himself 
was poor, judging by modern 
standards. His greatest luxury 
was a chariot in which no self/ 
respecting American workingmanh 
would want to ride. » 
“We could have no such civili- 
zation, however, if sales were lim- 
ited to the few Caesars who hap- 
pened to crop up here and there. 
We had to sell to everybody we 
could. If they didn’t have the 
money, we had to accept security. 
And if they didn’t have the sort of 
security we had been used to deal- 
ing with, we had to find out what 
security they could provide. Often 
they gave no more than a promise, 
but if they were functioning well 
in the civilization which obtained, 
that promise was often enough. 
This led to the statement even- 
tually that ‘character’ was the real 
basis of credit. And so it is, if we 
understand what we are talking 
about. But character is relative. 
A savage may have a good charac- 
ter in relation to the jungle, but 
he could not do any business in 
Wall Street on that character. Mr. 
Couzens, on the other hand, even 
though he were to lose his mil- 
lions, could get no end of credit. 
Why? Because his character is in- 
dustrial character. He is _ thor- 
oughly related to modern indus- 
trial civilization, understands its 
principles and knows how to meet 
its obligations and responsibilities. 


A New Credit System 


“Several billion dollars of credit 
is now being extended yearly 
through the instalment system to 
purchasers who haven’t enough 
ready money to buy the things 
which we are under the necessity 
of selling immediately if our gen- 
eral prosperity is to continue. 
They may have little property in 
the old sense: but it has been dis- 
covered that they do have indus- 
trial character: and the losses in 
the better organized forms of in- 
stalment selling are proving to be 
less than the losses sustained by 
those financial institutions whose 


- credit dealings are strictly limited 


to the old form of securities. 
“What is happening is the ex- 

tension of the credit system from 

the old basis of property holdings 
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MORE PROFIT PER SALE 


In a Texas city of 
125,000 population, 
one Star Car Dealer 
sold 252 Star Cars in 
the nine months end- 
ing September 30, 
1926, while another 
Star Car Dealer in 
the same city sold 117 
Star Cars during the 
same period of time. 








MORE POWER and SUPERIOR QUALITY 
Low~cost Transportation 





Improved Four and New Six 
DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


General Sales Department, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J. LANSING, MICH. TORONTO, ONT. OAKLAND, CAL. 


Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico 
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Recent Water Power 
Developments | 


ROM Mt. Baker, Washington, flows the Baker 

river which gives its name to the new Baker 
River Plant feeding into the Seattle territory. This 
plant, with its 250-foot dam, is ome of a number 
built by Stone & Webster which send power to every 
important port on the Pacific Coast. All parts of 
the country are represented in the list of recent 
water power plants built by Stone & Webster. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
BOSTON, 147 Milk Street PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
NEW YORK, 120 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bidg. PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bldg. 
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to the new basis of human energy, 

When a man equips himself with 
an automobile, just as when he 
buys a home and sets out to give 
his family a decent chance in life 
he is equipping himself with mod. 
ern power and participating in our 
modern power civilization. It js 
interesting to note, however, that 
this extension of the credit system 
has not done away with the old 
methods of saving but has supple. 
mented them and_ strengthened 
them. Never in all our history 
have the savings banks deposits 
reached such volume as in recent 
years.” 


“Where is all this going to take 
us?” was my inevitable question, 
But Mr. Ittleson refused to play 
the role of prophet. What had 
happened had happened, that was 
all he could say, and the more 
clearly we perceive what has been 
happening, the more intelligently 
will we deal with the events. It 
was not as a theorist that he began 
this study. Associated with the 
May department store in St. Louis, 
he and his associates were com- 
pelled to choose between extend- 
ing credit to customers without 
the usual securities or to limiting 
the sales. Their credit system 
proved to be a success, but it soon 
became evident to Mr. Ittleson 
that there was a great need for an 
organization which could finance 
this partial payment system and 
free the dealer’s working capital 
for the other needs of his business. 
At first he organized an “accounts 
receivable company” and _ this 
eventually evolved into the great 
financing corporation of to-day. 


Business Evolution 


Mr. Ittleson does not look upon 
all this as a personal achievement 
at all. It is all a case of business 
evolution in his eyes. There was 
the necessity, on the one hand, to 
sell things, and the necessity on 
the other not to tie up more money 
in the process than the dealer 
could afford to tie up and not to 
sell to people who could not or 
would not eventually meet their 
obligations. Somebody had _ to 
meet those necessities, of course, 
and Evolution noticed that Henry 
Ittleson was handy. Perhaps 
there was no conscious controver- 
sy as to whether he would do or 
“not; but at any rate, he did. 


And each year since then, the 
cost of instalment buying in Amer- 
ica has rapidly decreased. The 
individual merchant, naturally, 
could not handle it efficiently with- 
out carrying on an expensive in- 
vestigation system and adding in 
many ways to his overhead. Thet. 
again, when the matter of a man’s 
responsibility was left to the 
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dealer, his urge to sell was forever 
overcoming his caution, and his 
losses were large. On the other 
hand, the banks could not deal in 
this form of credit. The cost, at 
present, in the largest lines of 
trade, has come down to around 
eight per cent. of the unpaid bal- 
ance at the time of sale. This is 
so much less than the 50 or 100 
per cent. which the consumer once 
had to pay for the deferred pay- 
ment service that I expected Mr. 
Ittleson to recommend the instal- 
ment plan as preferable from the 
consumer's point of view. But he 
would do nothing of the sort. 

“It is generally better to pay 
cash,” he said, “if one has the cash 
to spare. “But it is obviously bet- 
ter to move into our present power 
civilization on the partial payment 
plan than to stay out of it: that is, 
if you want to be in. 

“A dentist, for instance, with the 
best of college training, could not 
be of much use to himself or the 
community, unless he has some 
dental instruments. These cost 
much more money than a young 
graduate is likely to have. The 
question is: should he sit down 
and wait until he gets the money 
or shall he begin to practice den- 
tistry at once instead? 

Accept Character as Security 

“As a matter of fact, he will not 
have to answer that question. 
Dealers in dental supplies will an- 
swer it for him. He may have no 
security of the old sort to offer, 
but they have goods that are of no 
use to them unless dentists prac- 
tice dentistry. So they will ac- 
cept his character as security. But 
it must be modern dental charac- 
ter. If he is not a dentist, and can 
not properly relate himself to the 
goods in question, the financing 
company will advise against tak- 
ing the risk” 

No, Mr. Ittleson would not talk 
about himself. He would not give 
me a “human interest” story. He 
would talk only about business— 
and about what seemed to me a 
particularly dull phase of business 
—but as he talked, business took 
on flesh and bones and life. 





Concise and Complete 
The Editor: 

I have been a subscriber to 
Forses for a number of years and 
have always enjoyed reading it. 
Your publication sets forth the 
important facts and comments 
pertaining to commercial activity 
in a brief and concise way, yet 
complete enough so that a full 
understanding of the topic is pos- 
sible. 

GEORGE H. BUSHNELL, 


Vice-President, J. C. Penney Ca., 
New York. 


pT pee ad goes to the man you seek to 
reach, stays there indefinitely when you 
give an Autopoint Pencil, stamped with 
your name. 

Hundreds of leading manufacturing 
firms prove our statement that the Auto- 
point Pencil is a 100% advertising medium 
if there ever was one. 


These firms, many of them, started with 
us in a small way. Their success is traced 
in continually larger orders for Autopoints. 

Why cAutopoint 
Autopoint has unquestionably become the 
pencil drafted by Big Business. Business 
leaders by the score have chosen Auto- 
point for personal use. 

This gives Autopoint an acceptance that 
makes es desieed gil. ° ; 

The big feature in the Autopoint is its 
unique “non-jam” feeding mechanism. This 
alone has won thousands of users to prefer 
Autopoint. Then, Autopoint has balance. 
Its barrel is made of Bakelite, the most 

beautiful and most ideal material ever de- 
vised for the purpose. Finally, Autopoint’s 
construction is the simplest of any pencil 
—only one moving part. That means long 
life and no troublesome adjustments. 
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Autopoint’s 3 
Exclusive Features 
Cannot “jam”—protected by an 


exclusive patent. . 
Bakelite barrel — beautiful light- 


weight material—cannot dent, split, 
tarnish or burn. 


@) But one simple moving part. 
Nothing complicated to go wrong. 
No repairs, no bother. 











Send the coupon now 


There is a grade of Autopoint for every use—a 
size for every need. See pen at any stationer’s, 
Executives of businesses are invited to mail the 
coupor. NOW for interesting new literature and 
price lists. There’s no obligation. 

Learn about this amazing new way to advertise 
for many who have considered a ising too 
costly. 


Better Pencil” 


Made of Bakelite 








AUTOPOINT COMPANY, 4619 Ravenswood Ave, Chicago, IIl. 
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FORBES’ CONTRIBjJL 








B. C. FORBES—Editor, Forbes Magazine CE 


c 






Mr. Forbes plans a series of articles “The Truth About Rich Men’s Sons,” 
This, of course, is in addition to his Forecasts of Business and Finance—his 
Fact and Comment—and his regular features of biographies of outstanding 
business leaders. 


Vv 


JOHN MOODY, President, Moody’s Investors’ Service = 
In Collaboration with Paul Clay. 





The man who is paid over $1,000,000 a year to analyze investments for 
bankers, industrial organizations and investors, is preparing a new series on 
the fundamentals of business and stock market forecasting. Paul Clay— 
author of “Sound Investing” published by us several years ago — noted 
economist and writer, is collaborating on this series. 
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JOHN ALLEN MURPHY — Merchandising | v 


and Sales Counsel. 


Mr. Murphy was for ten years associate editor of Printers’ Ink. Before that 
for five years Mr. Murphy was in the retail business, part-owner of a small 
chain of stores, and previous to that, advertising manager and assistant sales 
manager for five years of one of the largest food manufacturers in the 
United States. Mr. Murphy has written extensively for the leading publica- 
tions in the country. He is now engaged as a merchandising and sales counsel 
in New York. His series of articles will deal with methods of Master Sales- N 
men and Merchandising Men. 'To gather his material, he will interview business leaders who 

have something to give, of practical value, to all interested in selling and merchandising problems. Fc 








MERRYLE S. RUKEYSER JOHNSON HEYWOOD 











Mr. Rukeyser is a lecturer 
on finance at Columbia 
University, where he con- 
ducts two courses. He has 
had varied experience fit- 
ting him to write for 
FORBES, on such topics, 
for example, as Prospective Gold Movements 
and whether High Wages Will Continue in 
the United States. In his Wall Street career 
Mr. Rukeyser has been financial editor of the 
_ New York Herald Tribune, Vanity Fair, the 
New York Evening Journal, and is the author 
of authoritative books on money and invest- 
ments. 





Johnson Heywood will 
continue to go on special 
assignments for FORBES, 
telling the stories of men 
who have made good. He 
was for two years on the 
editorial staff of System 
and Factory. A graduate mechanical engi- 
neer, Mr. Heywood was for ten years engaged 
in engineering and business, and for four years 
served as industrial engineer. During these 
years he studied problems in business as well as 
in engineering, so that to-day Mr. Heywood is 
qualified to interpret, with economic and 
technical authority, the successes of business 
leaders. 
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JUTORS FOR 1927 





CHAS. W. WOOD—Editorial Staff of FORBES 


Mr. Wood is an industrial reporter. He is first and last a newspaper man— 
bringing to readers of FORBES the important current developments in busi- 
ness. Mr. Wood prepares his articles on the basis that the whole story of 
human life is but the stories of changes which have occurred and are 
occurring in man’s relations to man. It is in modern industry, Mr. Wood 
maintains, that these changes are now being determined; therefore, the story 
of what is happening in industry is the most vital of “human interest” news. 
And Mr. Wood plans to be on the spot where things are actually happening. He has been on 
the staff of the New York Sunday World and later with Collier’s Magazine. He is the author 
of several books on various phases of industry. 


HERBERT N. CASSON—Editor, “Efficiency Magazine” 


Readers of FORBES know Mr. Casson. He is the author of “How to Keep 
Your Money and Make It Earn More”—“Making Money Happily”—“Tips 
to Traveling Salesmen”—and many other series. During 1927 there will be 
other series by Mr. Casson on subjects touching the fundamental interests of 
every man in business. 
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WM. A. McGARRY 


Mr. McGarry’s fundamental training has been as a newspaper man— _ 
and he has the able newspaper man’s nose for news. He has specialized in 
business and industrial articles. He knows where to find the men and the 
subjects that are of the greatest importance and value to all business men at 
the time they appear. His work will be a feature of FORBES. His articles 
are appearing also in the Saturday Evening Post, and he has written for 
Colliers, American Magazine and other publications. 


NEIL M. CLARK 


Formerly Managing Editor of System Magazine, and a special feature writer for American 
Magazine and other publications. His interviews with men who have made good in business 
and management will continue to appear in FORBES. 


These are some of the men who are contributing the FORBES’ Editorial program 
for 1927. There will, of course, be all the regular departments that you find in 
this issue, in addition to new ones that will be originated as conditions demand. 
FORBES for 1927 aims to be more interesting and profitable than ever before. 
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This Service is supplemented by special monthly reviews, on later pages of each issue, by such authorities as Dr. Julius 
Klein, director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor “Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, 
editor “Textile World”; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, and other market specialists. 


S was to be expected, individual 
lines of industry have recovered 
from the seasonal dullness which 
prevailed around the holiday season. It 
is almost too early in the new year to 
decide whether the moderate increase in 
business thus far reported is all that can 
be expected or whether operations will 
continue to improve through the rest of 
the month. 
The recoveries to date have not been 
all that might be desired, and although 
some lines are as usual running 


have materialized from the high levels 
of the late crop-moving season. No- 
vember earning reports for Class I roaas 
are somewhat spotty and, due to early 
snows, the December earning statements 
will probably prove rather disappointing 
reading when compared with the high 
records for the greater portion of the 
past year. 

Building construction holds at about 
the same levels as during the closing 
weeks of 1926, and most sections of the 


greater declines than were expected and 
are moderately below the figures for 
November of 1925. 

In general, however, the increases 
over the same month in the previous 
year are sufficiently large to over-bal- 
ance the declines, and the final result 
for November of last year will probably 
be somewhere around $115,000,000. 

Such a figure would be only moder- 
ately above the report of $107,000,000 
for November, 1925, and would show 

more than a 20 per cent. de- 
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aes has Big Strikes Finally Close ......... 54 year have also been irregular 
Coolidge and the Ten Cruisers ..... 56 _ ror aa Dw age ee 
Motor Trade The Lithuanian Dictatorship ...... 59 course, expected to show "very 
ie ee a Ocean Rates Continue to Fall ..... 54 rapid ae to near = 
. ‘ oint for t ntire year. is 
among those which have Commodity Prices Recover ........ 47 seca wally mee stelle Py “ 
made the largest comparative Panama-United States Treaty ...... 58 in some cases it has also ex- 
sete —. pdepog’ - New Cabinet for Germany ......... 59 ones snenenntintt, , and a 
“ ’ s ® coupie weeKs in ecember were 
the rather rapid decline in op- Final Estimates on U. S. Crops .... 52 ibd Ue tee eorre- 
erations toward the close of sponding periods of 1925. 
last year. This fact together with the 


Higher rate of operations in 

the motor industry has increased the 
demand for steel to a moderate degree, 
and rail orders have also picked up, 
though they are still contributing less 
than their previously anticipated volume. 
After getting down to as low as 60 per 
cent. in individual cases, and a general 
rate of about 65 per cent. of capacity for 
the.-run- of independent -companies, -op- 
erations have shown their usual upward 
turn since the holiday suspension, and 
the general rate at the present time is 
perhaps slightly above 70 per cent. The 
Corporation is currently at around 80 
per cent. of capacity. 


 apeenanage car loadings have been 
holding quite well during the past six 
weeks and are still moderately above the 
same weeks of the previous year, even 
though the anticipated seasonal-.declines 


country report new permits somewhat 
below those for corresponding periods 
of the previous year. 

















Long Series of Record Months in Rail- 
way Earnings Comes to an End. 
The “St. Paul” 
he is impossible at this writing to form 

a very definite estimate of what final 
net income for Class I systems during 
the month of November, 1926, will show. 
The reports thus far are somewhat ir- 
regular. Most of them show the antici- 
pated seasonal but moderate declines 
from the previous month, but not a few 
of the individual reports have shown 


early arrivals of Winter storms 
and heavy snows which have eaten into 
the net income on the northern and 
transcontinental roads leads to the opin- 
ion that final earning reports for De- 
cember may show a rather general de- 
cline from the same period in the 
previous year; as compared with th« 
almost steady and material advances 
shown in almost all of the other months 
during 1926. 


PPARENTLY the _ sentimentalists 

have won their moving plea that if 
the reorganized St. Paul Railroad were 
to drop that particular city from its cor- 
porate cognomen, one of the pet nick 
names for an individual railroad would 
lose its logic. The reorganization 
scheme originally called for changing of 
the name of this road to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Pacific Railroad. 
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However, due to widespread pressure, 
and also perhaps to a realization of the 
goodwill value associated with the good 
old name of “St. Paul,” plans later an- 
nounced have solved the apparent diffi- 
culty by ruling that the name of the re- 
organized carrier shall be Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Company. The _ rather formidable 


length of the new name makes it even 
more fortunate that the ancient nick- 
name can still be maintained. 

















Long Indecision of Commodity Prices 
Ended by Definite Recovery. Metals 
Still Weak. Cotton Steady 


RICE movements at the close of the 

year were generally toward con- 
siderably higher levels than had pre- 
vailed around the beginning of Decem- 
ber. Since the beginning of the new 
year average commodity quotations have 
eased off slightly, but they still show 
fair gains over the previous levels. 


Mo. Ve: 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
i 187.746 187.904 198.456 
Se 12.7835 12.7370 14.4054 


Although price movements have con- 
tinued their previous irregularity to 
some extent, the most concerted move 
in general prices which has been wit- 
nessed for the last couple months has 
developed on the up-side of the market. 
This movement is indicated by the vari- 
ous weekly indexes of commodity prices, 
and Professor Irving Fisher’s wholesale 
price index of 200 representative com- 
modities has shown fairly steady strength 
for the past month. 

The latest levels for this average are 
around 149.5, compared with a low point 
of 147.2 for the week of August 20th, 
1926. The advance has therefore not 
been spactacular and prices are still not 
so very far from the lowest levels in 
the past two or three years. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Wheat, May ...... $1.40% $ 1.384 $1.71 
Cork, TERe  oscsssses 40% 82% 84 
(Sete, BERS: sencss<ss 50% 49 45 
Cotton, Mid., May . 12.90 12.30 20.10 
BIOUE sscccese sees 7.50 7.40 9.25 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio .. .15% .15%4 17% 
suger, Gree. ...006 .064 .064 055 
Beet, Family ...... 21.50 21.50 30.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila. .... 22.75 22.75 23.50 
OE, PNR. ccccwses 35.00 35.00 35.00 
EOE, Wonsadsescuwssua 7.80 7.90 9.35 
CODBGE © ssisiieasicnss 13.55 13.63 13.90 
Zinc, E. St. Louis .. 7.35 7.35 8.70 
SOM scare bouawcat eau 67.62 68.25 63.00 
Rubber, May ...... .40 38 92 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. 2.05 2.05 1.55 
SRGORMEE ole dpanacute al .21 17 


Grain Prices Firm 


A MONG the most important com- 
modities, grain prices have dis- 
played perhaps the largest: degree of 
strength, and despite intermediate de- 
clines wheat ranges about 4 cents a 
bushel higher than around the close of 
the past year. Oats, rye and the smaller 
grains are also higher, while. corn has 
held fairly steady after its rather rapid 
rise from around 79 cents in the early 
part of December. 

After the rather sharp secondary re- 
action in cotton prices which was wit- 
nessed toward the close of 1926, quota- 
tions have more recently firmed up in 
favorable fashion. With the Govern- 
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THE STRONGEST GUARANTEES 
IN AMERICA 


U.S. FIDELITY & GUARANTY CoO. 
NEW YORK TITLE & MORTGAGE CO. 


YR your January funds Tue 

Ba.timore Trust Company of- 
fers real estate bond investments 
that combine a 6% yield with guar- 
anteed first mortgage security. The 
underlying mortgages range from 
only 35% to 60% of the independ- 
ently appraised value of the mort- 
gaged properties. 


The Mortgage Guarantees 
Payment of principal and interest of 
each bond is the direct obligation of 
the Baltimore Mortgage Corpora- 
tion. In addition, payment of prin- 
cipal and interest of the mortgages 
securing the bonds is guaranteed by 
a mortgage company in the locality 
in which the property is situated, 
and by the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Company, which has the 
largest total resources of any surety 
company in America. 


The Title Guarantee 
Titles to the mortgaged properties 
are guaranteed by the New York 
Title & Mortgage Company, which 
is the largest titleinsurance company 


Capital Resources Total Resource, 
$14,516,956.23 $48,104,048.15 
30,902,342.00 38,237,284.00 


in America, or by some other title 
company acceptable to the surety 
company and THE BatTimore Trust 
Company. 


Bought by 300 Banks 


The bonds are sold with the recom- 
mendation of THE BattimoreTRusT 
Company, a bank with resources of 
Sixty-Five Million Dollars, whose 
real estate bond offerings have been 
purchased for the investment of de- 
posit and trust funds by more than 
300 National Banks, State Banks 
and Savings Banks throughout the 
United States. 


The National Market 


Tue Battimore Trust Company 
distributes real estate bonds through 
its 15 offices in Baltimore, Md., and 
through a number of banks and in- 
vestment dealers in various parts of 
the country. These distributing fa- 
cilities have enabled THE BALTIMORE 
Trust Company always to obtain 
prompt and satisfactory bids on real 
estate bonds which it has distributed. 
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6% 








FOR YOUR JANUARY FUNDS 


Bonds in coupon form are sold in $500 and $1,000 denom- 
inations, at par and accrued interest, to yield 6%. For 
further information, and for list of banks and investment 
dealers from whom these bonds may be bought, write to 
Tue Battimore Trust Company, 25 East Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore, Md. Ask for booklet No. a2 








THE BALTIMORE TRUST (COMPANY 


The Largest Trust Company in the South Atlantic States 
offering complete banking, trust and investment services. 


<emoe 
Capital & Surplus $7,000,000 Total Resources $65,000,000 
yst 


75,000 Depositors 
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J: the past yeat we have 


prepared and issued for distribution 
various analyses on investment 
securities of public interest. 


This policy will be continued through- 
out the coming year. We will gladly 


place the names of interested persons 
on our mailing list. 


Tucker, Anthony & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Established 1892 


120 Broadway, New York 
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| %e chairman of the “board” 
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Speaks up... 


= 


“Gee, the boss has a terrible grouch on these days! (Line’s 
busy.) Maybe he’s broken his pet driver or somethin’. (Hold 
the line, please.) If he don’t quit kicking about the telephone 
service, I’m going to get me another job. (Line’s busy.) 

“He says he never can get a connection when he wants it. 
(You'll have to wait a minute.) Of course he can’t with the plugs 
in on inside calls more’n half the time. 

“And he says his important calls from outside are held up. 
(Hold the line, please.) Well, that’s no mystery either when he 
ties up his telephone by talking to the different departments 


every other minute. 


“Somebody ought to tell him about the Dictograph. (Line’s 
' busy.) It sure would take a lot of grief out of my life by taking the 
inside calls off my board. (Line’s busy.) Now I can’t get time even 


» 


to powder my nose.’ 


Maybe she’s right. You can find out by writing the Dictograph Products 
Corporation, 220 West g2nd Street, New York City, or to any of our 
branches or agencies, in all principal cities, for a demonstration of the 


DICTOGRAPH 


INTERIOR TELEPHONES 


SYSTEM OF 





Dictograph 
MASTER STATION 


oeoeoe3oooegeeegece#eee#ee#e# @# #® @® #® 


Send me a copy of your booklet, “YOUR BUSINESS AT YOUR FINGER TIPS” 


Name. 
Address 


Get your man... 
No waiting ... 
No walking ... 
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ment’s final estimate on the present crop 
out of the way, more confidence seen 
to have been felt by speculators as wel 
as by trade buyers, and prices are cy. 
rently about three-quarters of a cey 
above the low levels for the past fey 
years which were witnessed early , 
December of last year. 

Livestock prices have been somewhy 
irregular in recent weeks, but the fol. 
lowing table is interesting as denotin 
the generally higher prices in thi 
classification which were prevalent dur. 
ing the past year. 


Livestock Prices Compared 


1926 1925 Chang 
a ee $11.92 $11.09 +74 
Beef cattle, cwt. .......... 6.58 6. +59, 
Veal calves, cwt. ........ 9.64 8.99 +84 
ee Se re 11.68 12.27 —5%, 
BOP MNES ssccnenccansesss 7.55 769 —2%, 
Milk cows, head .......... 65.09 57.02 +14 
Biorees, Read ....cccccceses 81.00 80.00 +14 


N°? material changes are noted in 

petroleum prices, and sugar quota- 
tions are also firm at their higher levels, 
Rubber has advanced moderately, while 
miscellaneous metals are inclined to re- 
action. Lead, copper and zinc are all 
ranging moderately below the prices 
current at the close of last year, while 
tin has reacted over 2 cents a pound 
further and is currently off over 5 cents 
from the high price of 1926 around 72% 
cents per pound. 




















Interest Rates Off After Tura of the 
Year. Brokers Loans Show Rapid 
Advances. Bank Clearings 


HE seasonal firmness which is an 

accoutrement of holiday demand for 
funds materialized about as expected, 
but in general rates did not get above 
the levels of the corresponding holiday 
season in 1925. Comparatively high 
rates held for only about a week at the 
close of the past year, and as soon as 
first-of-the-year disbursements were 
made, money began to flow back into 
the open market. 


2Wks. Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

Call MONEY coseceecscccecee 5 % 53%4% = 5S 

ae day Rn pilesieanaanee nie ie sua 
mmercial paper .......... 4 

New York sallaownt enanal 4 % - % 4 % 


Interest Rates 


Call money rates showed their usual 
wide swings at the close of the past year, 
but, as had been predicted, they did not 
get above the high point of 6 per cent, 
and in general short-term accommoda- 
tion of this type was slightly easier than 
during the close of 1925. Time money 
has again eased off and is moderately 
below the corresponding period of last 
year. This is the case with most classes 
of accommodation, and commercial paper 
is the only important one which is defi- 
nitely higher than during the previous 
year. 


CC circulation also showed 
its usual seasonal expansion and 
during the last week in 1926 reached 
the peak levels for the year. Commer- 
cial loans and discounts of the Federal 
Reserve reporting banks also showed # 
seasonal increase, and although they 
have reacted moderatly since the turn 
of the year are still considerably higher 
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Manufacturers turn to 


With annual statements growing 
less satisfactory each year, as gross 
profits are more and more depleted by 
burdensome taxes, high power costs, 
unfavorable labor conditions, and other 
causes pertinent to the locality—man- 
ufacturers are turning to Georgia as 
the solution to an increasingly vexing 
problem. 

They know of the amazing industrial 
growth of Georgia; have written for 
facts and figures, and have substanti- 
ated claimed advantages by 
personal inspection. » 


They Found in Georgia 


An equable year-round cli- 
mate—an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of hydro-electric power at 
rates comparable to the lowest 





GEORGIA 


in the country—low taxes (in many 
counties new industries are encouraged 
by a five year tax exemption)—no 
state income tax—no state inheritance 
tax—pure water—wide variety of raw 
material within moderate hauling dis- 
tance—excellent transportation facili- 
ties—plenty of Anglo-Saxon labor— 
and last but not least, a decidedly 
friendly public sentiment, and a spirit 
of real cooneration between capital and 
labor which embodies an inherent and 
wholesome respect for prop- 
erty rights. 


Specific information, which 
may have a direct bearing on 
your future dividends, will be 
mailed promptly to interested 
executives. 


GEORGIA RAILWAYa» POWER CO. 


ATLANTA 


NEW YORK OFFICE—120 BROADWAY 
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for the securities. 


Los Angeles 








Philadelphia 


241,122 Consumers 


served by the National Public Service 
Corporation through its operating 
companies in 16 states are the known 
factors in the stabilization of earnings 
of the securities of this organization. 
Their demands for utility services are 
constant. As of October 31, 1926, 
this demand produced a gross income 
of $26,122,149. Excellent manage- 
ment (General Engineering & Man- 
agement Corporation) has conserved 
this gross, thus establishing wide 
margins of safety and marketability 


Descriptive circulars upon request 


A. E. Firkin & Company 


NEW YORK 


Chicago 










































































Facts and Opinions 


Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you 
read The Bache Review, will 
keep you informed on the main 
subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the 
commercial and financial situa- 
tion. 


Readers of the Review are in- 
vited to avail themselves of our 
facilities for information and 
advice on stocks and bonds, and 
their inquiries will receive our 
careful attention, without ob- 
ligation to the correspondent. 
In writing please mention The 
Bache Review. 


Sent for three months, without charge 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 












































KAY 


COPPER 


Listed on New York 
Curb Exchange 


Booklet K-19 on request 


Kay Copper Corp. 


25 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 3580 
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than at the same period in 1926. Re- 
serve percentages are comparatively low, 
and this figure for the entire country 
went below 69 per cent., and to the low- 
est for the year, in the last week of 1926. 
The percentage, however, was stil! 
about 2% points above the ratio for the 
final week in 1925. 


Bank Clearings Still Low 


Bank clearings showed their usual ex- 
pansion over the holiday period, and al- 
though the weekly totals advanced 
rather rapidly from the average for No- 
vember and the early portion of Decem- 
ber, even the peak levels at the close of 
the year were still over $100,000,000 below 
the corresponding weeks for the previous 
year. The latest weekly reports show 
considerable irregularity so far as the 
individual districts of the country are 
concerned. Debits in the New York dis- 
trict have been held comparatively high 
due probably to increased speculative 
activity, while Cleveland and‘a few other 
districts are also running either ahead 
of the previous year or very close to 
it. The other districts are considerably 
under the 1926 reports. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 
a 1926. 1925, 


New York ...++++. $ 7,962,337,000  $ 7,621,780,000 
OBEOR  cescccecseces 683,813,000 693,593,000 
Philadelphia ¢. 2.2! 601,433,000 685,955,000 
Cleveland ........-. 724,993,000 724,185,000 
Richmond (3.222222! 333,380,000 354,187,000 
MEME 00000000000 295, 118,000 340,575,000 
SED decncisranes 1,349,778,000 ——1,464,341,000 
i BOE svcnccnnss 308,490,000 359,579,000 
Minneapolis ........ 177,654,000 222,922,000 
Kansas City ...... 320,733,000 329,889,000 
IME. intnseescecs 183,153,000 183,297,000 
San Francisco .... 754,765,000 854,022,000 
Total 


ecccccccccee $13,696,647,000 $13,834,325,000 


= of the more significant move- 

ments in the realm of finance, and 
one which is not seasonal, has been the 
rather rapid advance in brokers’ loans 
since the middle of December. Fed- 
eral Reserve reporting banks in New 
York City show total loans at $2,692z,- 
000,000, or an advance of over. $50,000,000 
in a single week. The most recent fig- 
ures are still about $300,000,000 below 
the peak of $3,141,000,000 reported about 
a year ago, but are also something over 
$300,000,000 above the low point for last 
year reached in the week ended May 
19th, at $2,408,000,000. 
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Total Cash Value of U. S. Crcps 
Estimated Under 1925. Final 
Crop Yields for Past Season 


ITH the 1926 harvest out of the 

way, speculative interest in the 
grain markets is beginning to concen- 
trate to a larger extent upon prospects 
for the next crop, especially in Winter 
wheat. In general, wheat conditions 
have been unfavorable since the close 
of the past year, and prospects for the 
Winter wheat crop have been injured to 
a moderate degree by unseasonally cold 
weather. Many of the Winter wheat 
States report a fair covering of snow, 
but it is questionable whether this cov- 
ering has been heavy enongh to protect 
the new crop from zero weather. In the 
cotton belt conditions have also been 
somewhat unfavorable for picking the 
present growth. 
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bi EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON FIRST MORTGAGE 
till BUILDING BONDS SOLD BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 
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: Take Inventory of 

Y l 

eee our investments 
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: Investors must realize that securities are affect- 

2 ed by many changing conditions. 

. \ 

ly Modern business methods require periodic in- 
ventories of stock on hand—the merchant or 

» manufacturer. constantly revalues his commodi- \ 
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9 ties to determine their actual worth. 
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. \ Investors, likewise, should periodically analyze 
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: \ their holdings to determine their present value. 
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What are your securities worth today? 


YU 


‘ \ American Bond and Mortgage Company main- 
tains a complete advisory service for investors. 
This Department will be glad to supply you with 
\ an impartial analysis of your securities, including 
complete information on market values, income 
reports, ratings, etc. Special reports on any partic, 
ular stock or bond will also be made on request. 
No obligation is incurred on your part for this 
service. 


Send today for special letter F-291 \ 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE (Co. 


Capital and Surplus over $9,000,000 
127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
345 Madison Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Buffalo - AMERICAN Boston Washington 


oxd & MORTGaGy 
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Cleveland Detroit ' i and over 30 other cities 
(fay 
ESTABLISHED 1904 AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE INCORPORATED 
¥. bey 
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As Business “Speeds Up” 


Here are important facts: 


1. Today, in this country with its 
17,000,000 telephones, there are 
70,000,000 telephone conversations 
daily. A large part of these deal 
with business matters. 


2.It takes only about thirty seconds, 
on an average, to establish business 
contacts by telephone. 


This tremendous number of calls, with 
the rapidity of their completion, is not 
only an indication of the way modern 
business has “speeded up”, but is also a 
reflection of the part played by the 
telephone in the speeding up process. 


Gathering speed, American business has 
required speed from the agencies which 
serve it, and help to make it great. The 
telephone has kept—if indeed it has not 
set—the pace. 


This nation-wide service and the facilities 
that make it possible underlie Bell System 
Securities. 





“The People’s 
Messenger’’ 
This investment stock can be bought in the 


open market to yield a good return. Write 
for booklet, “‘Some Financial Facts.” 








SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 





























United States Freight Company 


owning 
Universal Car Loading and Distributing Co. of Delaware 
The Trans-Continental Freight Company 
and others. 


Circular B om request 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


LONDON 
9-13 King William St. E C 4 
Branch Office: 257 West S7th Street 


NEW YORK 
120 Broadway 
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The Department of Agriculture has 
issued its 1926 estimate on the farm 
value of all agricultural products, ex. 
clusive of livestock. The Government 
estimate for domestic products in the 
past year is placed at $7,801,313, or a 
decline of over $1,000,000,000 from the 
final estimate on 1925 crop values, which 
was placed at $8,949,325,000. Crop value 
for 1926 is the lowest which has been re- 
ported since 1921 and is over $1,600,000,- 
000 below the record year of 1923, when 
total domestic crop values were officially 
estimated at $9,468,128,000. 

The final report of the Department o1 
Agriculture for the principal domestic 
crops in 1926 shows the following indi- 
vidual estimates, together with com- 
parisons with the final crops in the 
previous year. 


Final Government Figures on Chief 


U. S. Crops 
1926 1925 

Winter Wheat 627,000,000 bu. 402,000,000 bu. 
Spring Wheat 205,000,000 bu. 275,000,000 bu. 
All heat... 832,000,000 bu. 676,000,000 bu. 
CN. -ancseeaen 2,645,000,000 bu. 2,917,000,000 bu. 
OTE cicccecs 1,254,000,000 bu. 1,488,000,000 bu. 
re: 40,000,000 bu. 46,000,000 bu. 
COUGE | ssccnc 18,618,000 bales 16,104,000 bales 
W. Potatoes. 357,800,000 tons 323,465,000 tons 
Sugar Beets.. 7,537,000 tons 7,366,000 tons 
TODACEO. ccs 1,323,000 Ibs. 1,377,000 Ibs. 


Stee growing influence of prospects 

for the new crop on wheat prices 
is indicated in the speculative interest 
which was attached to the Department 
of Agriculture’s first estimate on Winter 
wheat, which placed the crop condition 
at 81.8 per cent., compared with 82.6 per 
cent. as of the first report in 1925. Great- 
er speculative interest, however, was at- 
tached to further Government figures, 
estimating a total of 41,807,000 acres 
sown to Winter wheat in this country 
during the past Fall, which is a gain of 
5 per cent. in acreage over the 39,799,000 
acres sown in the Fall of 1925. The 
figure also compares with a revised area 
for the Fall of 1924, at 39,848,000 acres 
planted. . 

The area sown to rye is estimated at 
3,579,000 acres, or an increase of nearly 
2 per cent. over the revised estimate of 
3,513,000 acres for this grain in the Fall 
of 1925. 

The rather large estimate on Winter 
wheat acreage had been expected by the 
trade, but as soon as the official an- 
nouncement was made prices were bid 
up rather rapidly on short covering. The 
advance was not sustained, but general 
prices have been ruling firmer than 
quotations current at the close of 1926. 


Cotton Recovers 


FTER its decline to new low levels 
since 1921 at only slightly more 
than 12 cents for May positions, cotton 
prices have recovered quite satisfactorily 
in recent weeks, due to a much better 
sentiment in the market, better buying 
by the trade and rather large increases 
in both domestic consumption and ex- 
ports to foreign countries. Prices have 
also been supported by the rather low 
ginning reports which show only about 
15,500,000 bales of cotton ginned prior 
to December 13th, 1926, compared with 
14,832,000 bales up to the same date in 
the previous season. 

Ginnings are not running nearly as 
high as had been expected in view of 
the large increase in the 1926 crop and 
authorities are beginning to hope either 
that the advance estimates were too 
large or that the movement toward crop 
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Time has answered these questions 


for Industrial executives 


Could Marconi’s first radio have transmitted Marion 


2 


s voice in all its purity? Could Orville 


Talle 

Wright have flown in his first aeroplane to the North 
Pole and back? Could the first automobile have 
sped from coast to coast in less than five days? 


Could the first Louden Monorail System have been as complete and 


efficient as it is today? Was it born full grown? N. 


improvement it 


o. Like every great 


to run its course of development. Only after 


years of painstaking development has it reached its present high 
efficiency. 


state oO 


Quietly and with its triumphs unsung, Louden Monorail has been reclaiming 
that last great trackless waste of American industry—the unused ceili 


In factory and warehouse, in garage, ing savings in time, wages, labor turn- 
foundry and mill, the Louden Monorail overand breakage. And it has been able 
has made the ceiling the right of way to do all these things only because, with 


for a carrying system that 
handles any type of raw 
material or finished prod- 
uct up to 2000 pounds 
in weight. 

It has eliminated truck- 
ing and congestion, back- 
breaking lifting and stop- 
pages in production. It 
has reduced costs and 
insurance risk. It has 
speeded production. It 
has made possible amaz- 


Write Us To Send 
Our Nearest 


i Louden Monorail Man 


Who is the Louden Mon- 
orail Man? He isan expert 


in solving material handling 

problems and the planning 

handling systems. His ser- 

vice is free and involves 
a» aiitieeds 





the test of time, the 
Louden Company has 
made the en Mono- 
rail System adaptable to 
every handling need and 
every business. 
Everywhere, from the 
few feet in a gar- 
age to the miles in 
mammoth plants,_Louden 
Monorail is proving to 
be one of the greatest 
sources of economy— 
and greater divi 


The LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 


1700 West Avenue 


(Established 1867) 
sy sy 


Fairfield, lowa 


Albany Boston New York Philadelphia Buffalo Pittsburgh Cincinnati Cleveland 


Toledo Detroit 





INDUSTRIAL MONORAIL SYSTEMS 


Chicago 


St. Paul Los Angeles 


‘| for Overhead Lifting and Carrying § 








Forest Crissey 
The well known industrial | 
investigator and writer says: 4 





his plant is not too small to 
put in equipment that will 
save avery material portion 
of what he now pays for 
carrying materials 
plant. 






Quoting aworkman:“Listen 
to it. That’s music to me. 
Trundling heavy wheelbar- 
rows is mighty poor enter- 
tainment compared with 





y what you from a thing 
y Uy that does work and just 
. : merely asks to put a 
- = one hand to its s der as it 
moves along”. 
— 
rp 


When you take a man from 
mule work and give him a 
chance at a min’s jcb, he is 
just naturally grateful. He 
may not sav so, but he feels 
it just the same. 


® 





Fewer cobwebs on the ceil- 
ings of indurtrial plants— 
the small as well as the large! 
—and more of .hem across 
the corners of retired in- 
dustrial wheelbarrows and 
hand trucks is the order of 
the day. 
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® The LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. “Pingcis/icce* © 
po BP te Without obligation to me,1 would like to see a Louden 9 
. this square representative at my office. e 
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CHIEF 





oNew Aristocrat of travel 


that brings 


California 


one day closer v 
éxtra fast » &xtra fine v Extra fare 





Santa Fe “all the way" 


The Chief is a sensation—a demon 
for speed! Slips smoothly over 
half a continent in two business 
days—Chicago to Los Angeles! 

A miracle of travel luxury—built 


for those who like their life on a 
train to have the refinement of 


home. 


Valet, barber, ladies’ maid, bath, 
ladies’ lounge and observation sun- 
parlor are part of The Chief’s 
equipment. Fred Harvey Club 
and Dining Car Service sets the 
standard in the travel-world. - 


TheSanta Fe operates five famous 
trains to California—daily. All of 
them are excellent, but the new 
Chief is the fastest and finest. 


just mail this coupon ¥ 


Mr.W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
. 1162 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


and trip to California. 


0 ke arene 
M City and State... 
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Please send (free) California Picture Book, and folders descriptive of trains 
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abandonment is gaining headway among 
southern planters. 

Corn is beginning to move more freely, 
but prices for future positions range 
steady to somewhat higher. Most of the 
new corn coming to market is reported 
to show more or less injury. 














Labor Opens War on the Red Move- 
ment in U. S., Two Big Strikes 
Finally Seem Settied 


8 Mess long battles and misunderstand- 
ings, threats and jealousies in the 


- New York garment trades appear to be 


well on the road to at least temporary 
settlement through the recent arbitra- 
tion award which is, in the main, a 
victory for the striking workers. 
After a heated battle and final throw- 
ing out of the so-called Red or Left 
Wing element in the workers’ union, 
the latter body went ahead with the ar- 
bitration plaris and won a better award 
than had previously been granted to the 
Left Wing for only about a quarter of 
the industry. The latest settlement in- 
volves practically all of the ladies’ gar- 
ment workers and sends back to their 
jobs the remaining 27,000 employees who 
were left out of the earlier settlement. 


Garment Settlement 


NDER the latest award for the en- 

tire union the sub-manufacturers 
are granted the famous 10 per cent. re- 
organization privilege only if their shop 
employs over 35 workers. This privi- 
lege is also dependent on the shops 
guaranteeing 32 weeks per year em- 
ployment and after June, 1928, the mini- 
mum number of employees to receive 
the reorganization privilege is to be 
raised to 40. 

The weary strike of textile workers 
in the Passaic district has finally come 
to an end with the return to work of 
over 8,000 employees who had been on 
strike for over 10 months. The work- 
ers win the right to organize for collec- 
tive bargaining but agree to submit 
questions of serious disagreement to ar- 
bitration. 
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Coal Still Leading Ocean Freight 
Rates Rapidly Lower. Army En- 
gineers Against N. Y. Canal 


eS of ocean freight 
rates, which were sky-rocketed to 
super-normal heights during the fall coal 
movement to Britain, is still going on, 
and the downward tendency in prices 
continues. 


Ocean Rates Down 


From as high as $9 and $10 a ton at 
the peak of the demand for coal car- 
goes, rates have fallen rapidly and arc 
once more back around $5 a ton and 
even lower for movement to United 
Kingdom ports. Demand for tankers 
and grain, lumber and cotton space |S 
quite satisfactory, however, and is hold- 
ing general ocean rates from complete 
demoralization. 
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“CONFIDENCE 7 in SMITH 1 BONDS 
— : (fe | ce 


Send for our 
anniversary 
booklet and 
the 1927 edi- 
tionof ‘How 
to Build an 
Independent 
Income.”’ - - 





























is WORLD-WIDE~* 





























ITH the beginning of 1927 

The F. H. Smith Com- 
pany marks the completion of 
$4 years of continuous service 
to first mortgage investors— 
$4 years in which every cent 
of interest and maturing prin- 
cipal has been paid promptly 
and in full. Founded in Janu- 
ary, 1873, The F. H. Smith 
Company now has a record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


As a result of this long record 
of proven safety, confidence in 
Smith Bonds is world-wide. 
Men and women in 48 States 
and in 33 countries and terri- 
tories abroad have bought 
Smith Bonds by mail. 

In buying Smith Bonds you 
are dealing with one of the old- 








: The F. H. Smith Company, 
: Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 


: Without obligation on my part send me your 
: booklets ,“Fifty-four Years of Proven Safety” 
and “How to Build an Independent Income.” 


: You also may send me your suggestions of 64% 
: Smith Bonds for 
ef SR Eee Sane RNEn PRELC EE 





est and largest real estate bond 
houses in America; you are se- 
curing for your funds the safe- 
guards maintained by a house 
which has demonstrated its 
good faith and integrity; which 
has ample capital and extensive 
facilities; and which has pro- 
tected its investors against loss 
for $4 years. 


You are dealing, moreover, 
with a house that is equipped 
togive youacomplete, personal 
investment service by mail. 


You may buySmith Bonds outright for 
cash, in $1,000, $500 and $100 denomi- 
nations; or you may buy one or more 
bonds by ten equal monthly payments. 
Regular monthly payments earn the full 
rate of bond interest—6%4%. 


Mail the coupon for our new, illustrated anni- 
versary booklet, “Fifty-four Years of Proven 
Safety,” and for ther 927 edition of our booklet, 
“How to Build an Independent Income.” 


Nore 54 years of PROVEN SAFETY 
Invest at 6 : y' 


with safeguards that have 
resulted in this record 











Start Getting Ahead 
Financially in 1927 
Oo”: Investment Savings 

Plan offers you an ideal 
method for putting your sav- 
ings to work safely, systemat- 
ically and at bond interest. 
Under this plan you may buy 
one or more 6%% Smith 
Bonds by ten equal monthly 
payments. Your regular 
monthly payments earn the full 
rate of bond interest—6%%. 


* * * 


WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH 
$10 A MONTH AT 6%% 


NO. OF INTEREST TOTAL 
YEARS EARNED ACCUMULATED 
5 $ 108.99 $ 708.99 
10 485.21 1,685.21 
20 2,480.10 4,880.10 
30 7,219.73 10,819.73 
49 17,397.65 22,197.65 


Monthly savings of $20, $30, 
$40, $50 or more will produce 
proportionately larger results. 

















THE F. H. Situ Co. 


Founded 1873 


SMITH BUILDING .- WASHINGTON, D.C. 
285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PITTSBURGH 


ALBANY BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS 





NO LOSS to ANY INVESTOR in 54 YEARS | 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 
ve; MAINE 


P ag VE 


Lancas ver 
Ithaca 
~ PENN. 
> 


LSM Johnstown 


sates vn ans 
® “Clarksville SSV 

(* TENN. 
Public Service in 14 States 


From a small beginning in 1852, the Associated Gas 
& Electric System has grown until now it serves 420,- 
000 customers. Of these, more than 290,000 are elec- 
tric customers. 85% of the net earnings of the 
Associated. System are from the sale of electric cur- 
rent. 

Over 150,000 customers are served in New York 
State, 20,000 in New England, 32,000 in Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Indiana, 54,000 in the city of Manilla, 
and 107,000 in Pennsylvania. 

The public service activities of the Associated Sys- 
tem extend throughout 1,000 communities having 
2,300,000 population. 
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Straten Island Vineyard 
(New Vork City) 
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Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our “Illustraicd Year Book” 
Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


New York 





61 Broadway 























Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


Profiting 


from 











74 BROADWAY 





NEW YORK CITY 


Member New York Produce Exchange 





Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 
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Stock Dividends! 


The 40% ‘‘stock dividend” by the U. S. Steel Cor- 
Poration directs attention to other such possibilities— 
not already discounted—among our large corporations. 


WHAT TO BUY—NOW? 


What other corporations—industrial, —_— utility 
or rail—are in a position to reward stockholders 


This ——— pen ran to e tavestere—ts 
answered in a analysis, right the press. 
Copies are euattabie FREE. Simply an for FJA-15 

American Institute of Finance 

141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





Do you want to get on? Get “Auto- 
motive Giants of America,” the new 
B. C. Forbes book, and learn—for $2.50— 


how it is done. 
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U NITED STATES Shipping Board 
has finally approved the sale of thre. 
of its tanker vessels out of the fleet by 
has thrown out the bids on all other 
members of the fleet. The Senate ha; 
voted down a measure insuring Govern- 
ment unlimited subsidy for United State, 
mail steamers. 

Army engineers have reported agains 
the proposition to build a Lakes-to-the- 
Sea canal across New York State to con- 
nect with the Hudson River. This is the 
second adverse decision on the All- 
American route for such a canal, but it 
does not kill the proposition. 














Farm Relief Enlivens Short Session 
of Congress. Coclidge Favors Naval 
Preparedness. Treaty with Panama 


T HE present short session of Con- 
gress has already proved consider- 
ably’ more exciting than had been anti- 
cipated and there promise to be many 
more thrills before the close of the ses- 
sion in March. Instead of a mere hum- 
drum meeting to pass appropriation bills 
and side-step the more important prob- 
lems, the convention is going through 
the whole gamut of potential legislative 
problems which have been fought over 
before. 

Thus far, despite much haggling ana 
the prospect that most of the radical 
and important bills will be lost before 
the close, Congress has made surpris- 
ingly good headway with routine affairs 
and present indications are that there 
is very little chance for the extra ses- 
sion which the Democrats are trying to 
put through. 


Proposed Legislation 


A NEW McNary farm relief bill has 
been introduced which, despite the 
advertisement that it is revised, presents 
essentially the same economically un- 
sound principles that the former one in- 
cluded. 

As regards tax relief there is still a 
possibility, though very remote, that 
something may be accomplished. The 
problem was thrown out in Committee 
and therefore is dead unless the Demo- 
crats can recruit enough names to their 
petition to discharge the Ways and 
Means Committee from further control 
of the Garner tax relief bill, which ac- 
tion would place it directly before Con- 
gress for discussion. 


| pegemecen wey COOLIDGE has created 
somewhat of a furor by even his 


limited support to the Butler bill for _ 


construction of ten new  10,000-ton 
cruisers, involving an ultimate expendi- 
ture of aproximately $140,000,000. Mr. 
Coolidge favors merely the authoriza- 
tion of such a program, however, with- 
out actual provision of funds for the 
construction, which stand leaves much 
to be desired from naval authorities and 
preparedness advocates. The Admini- 
stration position is that such funds 
should not be forthcoming until the air- 
plane carriers, which are now being 
built by the navy, are entirely com- 
pleted. 

December income tax revenues are 
estimated at $430,000,000 for last year, an 
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(CONCENTRATED 
population plus 
a large tributary 
market make New 
York the market 
center of the East. 


Se 


For the same rea- 
sons, Los Angeles 
is the economic 
market center of 


the West... 





and in addition ~ 


Freedom from industrial strife, a local market 
of two and a half million consumers within 100 
miles, and a total Western market of ten million 
people, have made Los Angeles County the man- 
ufacturing and market center of the West! 


HE AMERICAN PLAN-OPEN SHOP in Los Angeles County is, after years 

of practical application, well established. Employers and workers 
alike find industrial freedom of mutual benefit for better wages, effi- 
cient, uninterrupted plant operation and low labor cost per unit of pro- 
duct. There has not been a serious cessation of labor in building or 
industry in many years. 


The Los Angeles Metropolitan Area thus presents a tranquil and pros- 
perous labor condition sharply favorable as compared with other large 
industrial communities on the Coast or elsewhere. The absence of re- 
striction upon the worker’s productive capacity and earning ability— 
easier living conditions for himself and family—and the great prepon- 
derance of English speaking workers (90%) make for ‘a superior labor 
market. 


Cheap power, large contiguous market and favorable distribution costs 
have already attracted over 5,000 manufacturing establishments to the 
Los Angeles Metropolitan Area, producing over $1,000,000,000 worth 
of manufactured products. Government Census Reports of manufac- 
tures in Los Angeles City show 304% gain in the decade ending in 
1923 and 48% in 1925 over 1923! 

Specific information regarding manufacturing opportunities and distribution 


advantages in Los Angeles County may be had by addressing the INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


PLAN A TRIP 
Plan now to make a combined business’ and pleasure trip 
to Southern California this winter. See and study at first 
hand the industrial opportunities of Los Angeles County 
and its great tributary markets- 
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ANGELES County 
is free from mdustrial strife | 








































No slums—no tenements—a typical 
street of workingmen’s homes. 




















A large percentage of workers own 
their own homes. 















Los Angeles County schools arc 
second to none in America. 
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A typical factory exterior . 






Investments 


information Taxation Matters 


Appraisals Transfer of Securities 


Statistics 


Collection of Bonds and Coupons 


Every inquiry ts given careful consideration 





Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Founded in 1865 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


PROVIDENCE NEWARK 
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increase of $75,000,000 over the fina 
month in 1925. The latest payment by 
Great Britain on interest and principal 
of the debt to this country is nearly 
$100,000,000 and brings total payment; 
from that nation up to nearly $650,000. 
000. Meanwhile, the American public 
debt has been reduced almost $500,000- 
000 in the past six months and now 
stands at slightly over $19,000,000,000. 
Treaty with Panama 


E Been outstanding provisions of the 
pending treaty between this country 
and the Republic of Panama have re. 
cently been made public. The most im- 
portant of these centers around the 
guarantee of the latter nation to lend 
its full strength in time of war toward 
cooperation with the United States ip 
defense of the Canal Zone. 


























We specialize in 


Union and United 
Tobacco 


Bamberger, Loeb & Co. 


Specialists in Tobacco and Associated Issues 
42 Broadway New York 




















Good Holiday Trade is Reported. 
Most of the Grain Estimates Lower 
Than Previous Year 


S OMEWHAT the usual holiday lull in 
industry was noted in this country 
‘but retail and merchandise sales for the 
Christmas period were again at new 
high records, with volume _ estimated 
about 8 per cent. above the season of 
1925. 

Northwest Grain Dealers have issued 
their annual crop estimate based on 
acreage figures and on returns from 
over 80 per cent. of the country points 
in the three Prairie Provinces. The 
estimate places final production of wheat 
in the past season at 371,226,000 bushels, 
oats at 310,500,000, barley at 61,904,000, 
rye at 8,704,000 and flax at 5,648,000 
bushels. These prophecied figures are 
considerably under other private ana 
official estimates made earlier in the 
season and, in general, show Canadian 
crops moderatly below the total volume 
for the precéding year. 

Canadian Pacific reports all rail grain 
movement now in force and stocks ot 
wheat in country elevators at 15,613,000 
bushels. Storage at Fort William is 
over 30,000,000 and at Vancouver is 
about 5,600,000 bushels. 


























KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


BOROUGH OF BROOKL 
342, 344 and 346 FULTON STREET 
Capital - - - $500,000.00 Surplus - ‘ 
Undivided Profits - - - «+ -« $172,000.00 
OFFICERS 


$5,000,000.00 


WIL LIAM “f. WASON, ye eee THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Asst. 
HOWARD JOOST } vice-Pres'ts Cc sst. Secretary 


CE B. TOBIA Seer 
NON OEMAN, CARE UNTER or 


ALBERT BE. ECKERSON, 


STATEMENT 
AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS ON DECEMBER 31ST, 1926 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
TT $2,858,216.08 NESS 5% nb one base 04-sie o tae ce $500,000.00 
Nou haan Baabasresccss0s3 by ts vt RL rk b's, oad aierapeut iaare 5,000,000.08 
ew Yo te eee ¥ ° ' ee _ gre 
Short Term Investments.......... 645,934.46 ae Profits (net)......... 172,372.31 
Other Bonds and Stocks........ 4,605,825.40 call, mane onrrae MRE OR ES 34,513,873.34 
Bonds and Mortgages........... 1,482,895.00 Checks Certified ..........c.00. 171,858.84 
— on Collateral, Demand and Rebate on Loans and Bills Pur- 
Re er a6,000-077-78 SE kde Hodes Mace aces 21,343.29 
PNG nc cccccecccccce ’ ’ 44 Taxes and Expenses Accrued...... 33,100.00 
IE oc bok 66 FA 08008 210,000.00 Officers’ Checks Qutstanding..... 32,101.78 


Interest and Commissions Accrued 254,847.88 
$40,495,149.49 


$40,495,149.49 
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Results of Coal Strike Still Apparent 
in England. Germany has a Cabinet 
Crisis. Latvian Revolt 
Great Britain—The British press and 
executive officials of the Government 
apparently consider the coal strike set- 
tled. But it certainly is not a thing of 
the past. No actual or official terms of 
settlement have been made public and 
the entire affair is still shrouded in a 
good deal of haze or, at best, an irregu- 

lar conflicting of reports. 

NE of the most important confer- 

ences in recent history looking 
toward stronger consolidation of an ¢m- 
pire took place toward the close of last 
year but has not previously been Te 
ported owing to lack of space. The 
British Imperial Conference, through its 
Relations Committee, has issued a docu- 
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“The Laundry Industry” 


A comparatively new industry to the world of finance, but 


long established and with a venerable record and history in 
the industrial world. 


The laundry industry has shown a phenomenal growth in the last 
decade, until now it is reputed to rank twelfth in volume of income 
among the industries of the nation. 


Outstanding factors contribute to the belief that this industry is now 


on the verge of even larger expansion. A number of these reasons 
may be summed up as follows: 





home. 


upon request. 


LONDON 
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1. Increasing congestion in living conditions which has rendered 
washing and drying at home almost a physical impossibility. 


2. Refusal of the present generation of housewives to launder at 


3. Inability to obtain domestic help. 


4. Evolution from what ten years ago was almost entirely a “collar 
and shirt” business to include today the entire family wash. 


5. Higher standards of living and dress. 


6. Public appreciation of the general development and greatly in- 
creased efficiency throughout the entire industry. 


7. Reduction of cost, resulting from improved methods and increas- 


ing volume of business, which has rendered the service universally 
available. 


We have prepared a 16-page book giving the history and some 
vital statistics of the laundry industry which we shall furnish 


Bonner, Brooks & Co. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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ment which sets forth not merely the 
rights of self-government, which the 
dominions have long enjoyed through 
British “unwritten law,” but also ex- 
plicitly recognizes the equality of na- 
tional status of the dominions, not 
merely among each other, but with 
England herself. 


Colonial Magna Charta 


The document has, as usual with such 
important manifestos, received less than 
its merited attention, but it ranks as a 
veritable "Magna Charta” of the colo- 
nies and has already resulted in ex- 
pressions of loyalty and allegiance that 
have a much sincerer and stronger 
background than for many years past. 


France—Buying of gold by the Bank 
of France continues though in smaller 
volume than previously and the redis- 
count rate has been reduced from 734 
to 6% per cent. Tax returns are at 
new high levels and the franc itself has 
continued to advance slowly to recent 
levels well above 4 cents, giving rise 
to new rumors that its value will be 
pegged at around that rate. Money is 
easy but unemployment conditions are 
getting more serious due to the rapid 
decline in prices and demand for goods. 


Germany—As had been indicated tor 
some time previously, the December cri- 
sis for the Marx Cabinet resulted in its 
defeat by a rather large majority of the 


Reichstag. Attempts to build a new 
Cabinet have proceeded cautiously but 
the latest round-up is under the ex- 
perienced guidance of former Chancel- 
lor Luther. He has agreed to form a 
new Cabinet provided he may be sure 
of a Parliamentary majority on such 
important issues as unemployment and 
eight-hour-day legislation. 


A New Dictator? 


Latvia—A military coup d’etat success- 
fully displaced the President and Cabi- 
net and took over full Lithuanian con- 
trol. General Antona Smetona, former 
and first President of the Republic, led 
the revolt and has been “elected” Presi- 
dent. 
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7 “Phe Shortest Route to the Orient’’ 
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Attractive Fares 


THE shortest route to the 
Orient is also the inexpen- 
= Sive way. Note these round- 
y trip fares: 


’ g600 Yokohama and re- 
(} turn. Sail from Seattle for Yo- 
. kohama, returning via Honolulu 
= to San Francisco. Or return di- 
‘IN rect from Yokohama to Seattle. 


‘ $69 iandreturn. 
Sail from Seattle for Yokohama, 
‘ Kobe and Shanghai, returning 
from Japan to San Francisco via 
Honolulu. Or return direct 
from Yokohama to Seattle. 


$750 Manila and return. 
Sail from Seattle for Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong 
** and Manila, returning through 
~ the same ports and via Hono- 
lulu to San Francisco. Or return 
from Japan to Seattle. 

Go on palatial President 
=g% Liners. Decks are spacious. 
f= Outside rooms with beds, 
not berths. The cuisine is 
2 excellent. 


\C 2" A sailing every two weeks 
E- i from Seattle over this ‘'11- 
* day route” to the Orient. 
= Tickets are interchangeable 

. with the Dollar Steamship 
Mm Line, either the trans-Pacific 
or Round the Worldservice. 


A new field for work or 
lm play awaits you across the 
WWEa se Pacific. Go now. 
' a 
a as a Complete information from any 
steamship or railroad 
ticket agent or 


The Three Pagodas, Kashing, Grand Canal 


American Mail Line 


Admiral Oriental Line 


32 Broadway . . . - New York 
112W. Adams Street . . Chicago 
177 State Street o« « Been 
101 Bourse Building Philadelphia 
Dime Bank Building - Detroit 


D.J. Hanscom, G. P. A. 





1519 Railroad Avenue So., Seattle 
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Trade Outlook 


for 1927 


Large Export Firms Swing into 
New Year with Confidence 
of Continued Gains 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director U. S. Bureau of Commerce 
MERICAN export industries are 
facing the New Year with con- 


A fidence. The prospects are that 
the satisfactory gains made during 1926 
in practically all lines of wholly and 


partly fabricated wares will continue 
during 1927. 


In fact, if the prophesies of some ob- 
servers are correct as to the likelihood 
of a lull in domestic prosperity, we may 
expect an even more intensive drive 
for overseas markets. It is gratifying to 
note that the preparations for such a 
contingency have been under way for 
some years. There has been a notable 
improvement in the “export sense” of 
our merchants and manufacturers since 
1921, when the depression caught so 
many napping with the resultant hasty 
and not altogether effectual scrambling 
for overseas outlets. 


Developing Oversea Markets 


For one thing, there is a far more in- 
telligent appreciation of the necessity for 
the selection and cultivation of compe- 
tent distributors abroad. . One index of 
this vital factor is the impressive in- 
creases in the demand for lists of foreign 
dealers from the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The total of our exports for 1926 are 
about two per cent below that for 1925, 
but this is largely accounted for by the 
decreasing price of cotton. If we take 
the totals for manufactured goods, which 
as contrasted with agricultural products 
and other raw materials are an accurate 
index of the intensive sales effort by 
our exporters, the figures for 1926 show 
a substantial advance over 1925. This 
is further evident in the increase of our 
sales to Asia, South America, and 
Oceania, which altogether showed a gain 
of about $150,000,000 or 15% over 1925. 
We seem to be in a satisfactory position 
to consolidate these gains and to make 
substantial advances. 


Reports from Foreign Markets 


T= reassurance is based upon the 
almost uniformly -+tisfactory re- 
ports from the major markets of the 
world. The only outstanding dark spots 
of any consequence are those areas 
troubled by currency difficulties (such as 
France, Italy, and Poland), or by politi- 
cal uncertainties (Mexico, parts of Cen- 
tral America, and China), or depressions 
in the prices of leading staples (Cuba 
and other West Indian Islands in the 
case of sugar, Egypt and India in the 
case of cotton, and Peru in both com- 
modities). 

The reports from Europe, with the 
exceptions noted above, are uniformly 
encouraging. Readjustment is rapidly 
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“No tax upon Inherit. 
ance or upon Incomes of 
any residents or citizen; 
of this state shall be levi- 
ed by the state of Florida 
or under its authority," 


of Burdensome 


Tax Jaws titan 


N@ only are individuals fa. 
vored by Florida's tax laws, 
but corporations are equally pro- 
tected, with the result that a great 
many new corporations are estab- 
lishing headquarters in Tampa. 
A friendly public sentiment must 
be given consideration when in- 
dustry seeks a new location, and 
in addition to this, Tampa offers 
an ample supply of power and 
labor, exceptional transportation 
facilities and good roads that tap 
a region of varied raw materials 
and rich diversified crops. 
Tampa is the center of a great new 
empire—Southern Florida. It is 
the one place in Florida that can 
economically, efficiently and satis- 
factorily serve this rich new terri- 
tory, and it is recognized as the 
financial, industrial and agricul- 
tural center of Southern Florida. 
There is room and need for many 
new and diversified industries in 
gy Tampa, and priority in the rapidly 
/ growing territory which Tampa 
serves is sure to prove an exceeds 
ingly valuable asset. 


Key City to America’s 
New Trade Territory 


. a 
=A 
Acomprehensive survey of Tampaand Southern E\ 


Florida will be prepared for interested execu- \ 

tives upon request. It will be based solely upon 

specificup-to-date data, presented from the stand- 

—_ of your needs. Please make your request 
or this survey on your business stationery. 


Industrial “Department 
TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 








Never before hasan any 
State given such am. 
fad. i etal pide to 
wealth and its pr. 
duction. No penalty 








Listen in on WDAE—Tampa, Sunday evening 
between 9 and 10 o’clock (Eastern Standard 
Time) and enjoy an entertaining program. 44 
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Offering 
A Diversified 


List of 


Sound and 


Remunerative 
Investments 


Write for 
Circulars 


Seone M.FORMAN & COMPANY. 
Investment Bonds Since 1885 
112 W. Adams Street’ Chicago 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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making headway in Great Britain follow- 
ing the termination of the mining dis- 
pute, though American exporters should 
not expect an immediate stabilization of 
the situation; many factors will require 
several months for adjustment. Bel- 
gium is already feeling the salutary ef- 
fects of currency stabilization. The in- 
dustrial and financial situation in the 
Netherlands is generally encouraging. 
Scandinavian reports are less unfavor- 
able than usual, Sweden in particular 
being in fairly satisfactory condition. 

Reports from Germany and Austria are 
conspicuously optimistic in spite of the 
usual post-holiday slump. The number 
of unemployed in both countries con- 
tinues to trouble certain sections, but 
the situation is decidedly better than a 
year ago. In Spain the outlook for 
American exports is favorably affected 
by the exchange situation and business 
throughout Italy, though considerably 
reduced, is not causing any serious con- 
cern. France is feeling the rigors of the 
currency adjustment, especially through 
heavy cancellations of orders for luxury 
goods, novelties, etc. 


Uncertainty in Far East 


N the Far East the Chinese situation 

continues to becloud business in that 
portion of the Continent with the usual 
unfavorable reactions on Japan, where 
political questions are also bringing a 
momentary atmosphere of uncertainty 
into business. The silk, lumber, and 
cotton fabric trades are weak. 


The East Indies and the neighboring 
mainland, though far less hectic than 
during the boom days of the rubber in- 
flation, are still in decidedly satisfactory 
condition and seem to offer attractive 
prospects for enterprising American 
houses. India is troubled, as was indi- 
cated above, by the falling price of some 
of her staples, though there are signs ot 
an early improvement. Australia has 
enjoyed an unusually brisk holiday trade 
which coupled with the breaking of the 
drought has materially relieved the de- 
pression in important agricultural sec- 
tions. This territory continues to merit 
the close attention which it is now com- 
manding from American dealers, espec- 
ially in automotive products and agri- 
cultural machinery. 

Northern Latin America suffers from 
the sugar depression and the political un- 
certainties evident in New Mexico and 
some Central American countries. On 
the other hand, Venezuela and Colombia 
have proved to be record markets for 
American commodities, having shown 
outstanding gains during 1926 over 1925. 
This northern littoral of South America 
is evidently proving to be one of the 
most attractive areas for miscellaneous 
American trading enterprise, due largely 
to the increasing activity of American 
oil companies, construction works, and 
other public utility undertakings, which 
are contributing materially to the open- 
ing up of the extensive resources of 
that section. 

The important markets of southern 
South America and those of the River 
Plate are reporting moderate, though 
encouraging, improvement. Weather 
conditions are uniformly favorable and 
although the cattle market is quiet, the 
trade in cereals, wool, and hides 1s 
quite active. 








Out of the way places 


_ A penthouse, a closet, a storeroom—out of the 
way places, inadequately heated—are danger 
spots in a sprinkler system. 


During the winter, freezing is the cause of 
much sprinkler leakage damage. 


Check up on your sprinkler system. Make 
sure that there are no sections unprotected from 
the cold and of course, do not overlook the surest 
protection against loss, a Continental Sprinkler 
Leakage Insurance Policy. 
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Invest Your Money 
by the Month 


- at 10% 
Per Year 


Your surplus funds can be in- 
vested for a single month or 
any number of months in Com- 
mercial National Trust Notes 
and earn an income at the rate 
of 10% per year. 















Trust Notes are fully securéd 
by mortgages on modern De- 
troit apartment and residence 
properties. 


Many prefer this form of in- 
vestment not only because of. 
the high yield but also because 
it makes their funds readily 
available in case of emergency. 


Clip the coupon and we will 
mail you our 16-page booklet 
with complete information. 
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Odd Lots 


We will co-operate with 
conservative investors deal- 
ing in Odd Lots of securi- 
ties listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


A copy of our booklet 
which explains the many 
advantages of Odd Lot 
trading will be sent to any 
one interested. 


Copy furnished on request. 


Ask for F. 272. 
100 Share Lots 


Carb Securities Bought or Sold for Casb 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
"New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


61 Broadway New York 

















Changing 
Conditions 


make it desirable to keep 
in close touch with cur- 
rent market trends and 
developments. 


For a concise view of 
the investment situation, 
send for copy of our 
current 


Market Letter 


We have a special de- 
partment for handling 
Odd Lot (less than 100 
share) orders. 


Ask for Market 
Letter J-12 


(isoim &@ (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
Telephone Hanover 2500 


Widener Bldg. Philadelphia 
Telephone Rittenhouse 1157 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Both Business and Technical Position Furnish Basis 
for Intermediate Reaction in Upward Course of Prices 


By R. W. Schabacker 





ie the preceding issue the writer de- 
voted this section chiefly to a long- 
term outlook of what, in a general way, 
might be expected from the stock mar- 
ket during the whole of 1927. 

The opinion was hazarded that the 
past year has not seen the final peaks 
of the long bull market which has been 
in progress in more or less definite 
fashion since 1921. 

It must be emphasized again, how- 
ever, that such a long range outlook 
does not mean that security prices will 
be strong during the entire year. Re- 
actions must be expected from time to 
time and they are likely to be sharp 
and severe while they last. 

It is this short-swing prospect which 
it seems wise to stress at this juncture. 
Both the technical position of the stock 
market and the material status of busi- 
ness and industry make it appear logical 
that such a reaction may be in the 
offing at no distant date. 


ROM the market’s technical stand- 

point it may be pointed out that 
security prices have been rising almost 
steadily since around the middle of 
October. Up to the close of the past 
year this rise had been in progress for 
practically ten weeks with no reactions 
of more than approximately three 
points in the index of fifty industrial 
and railroad stocks used in our compila- 
tion. 

While trading has not been so active 
as during the strength of about a year 
ago which preceded the spring reaction 
of 1926, volume of transactions has still 
been comparatively high, averaging bet- 
ter than 1,500,000 shares a day, and go- 
ing through the two-million-share mark 
on various occasions. 

Such a situation indicates at least a 
significant measure of distribution into 
public hands, especially since the rate of 
advance on high volume days has been 
slowing down considerably. The tech- 
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nical position of the market is there- 
fore being gradually weakened and that 
process will continue until the expected 
reaction materializes and values are de- 
pressed to lower levels on speculative 
and investment selling. 


HE business situation would also 

provide basis for some such reaction. 
The motor industry has suffered the 
largest short-term decline in several 
years past and bank clearings have fallen 
off rather sharply. Building construc- 
tion is still comparatively high but 
is very definitely lagging in many sec- 
tions. Commodity prices are lower than 
they have been for several years past 
and the South promises to join some 
of the corn and wheat sections in a real 
financial depression. 

The writer does not hold that such 
factors are seriously depressing any 
more than that stock prices totter on 
the brink of a drastic bear market. 
The warning, therefore, is chiefly to the 
short-term speculator. 


* pressed for a definite view on the 
course of the market through the 
spring months, it would be the writer’s 
present opinion that prices could de- 
velop a reaction to carry through, per- 
haps irregularly, until March, to be fol- 
lowed by another upturn into the spring 
months. 

The investor who holds just the high- 
grade stocks which he wants to stay 
with will do better to keep them, 
whether the reaction materializes or not. 
The investor who is somewhat over- 
loaded, even with apparently good 
stocks, will do well to weed out the 
more questionable issues. And the spec- 
ulator who has bought for short-term 
market profits would do very well, in 
the writer’s modest opinion, to take 
those profits and wait for more attrac- 
tive buying levels to develop in the 
coming months. 
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Most investors could earn bigger and steadier 
profits on their investments but for one fact:— 


They permit themselves to become sidetracked 
by the day-to-day flurries of the market. Confusion, 
hesitation and doubt follow. The result is a 
meager return, if not an actual loss. Consider how 
much better and safer is this fundamental plan 
which for years has offered the soundest and 
most consistent opportunity for increasing earnings 
on investments: 


(1) Buy securities at low tide when prices are 


_ Making Your Investments 


Bring Bigger Profits 








inventions—every one of which has had a tremendous influ- 
ence upon investment opportunities. Babson Reports have con- 
stantly aided investors in these troublesome periods. 


Why? Because these reports are the result of faithful 
research and thorough siatistical analysis. 


Facts—Based on Statistics 


In a single sentence you may get the facts and figures on a 
vital point which is the net of a study of a vast amount 
of statistics secured at a cost of thousands of dollars. Though 
built squarely on statistics, Babson’s Reports need no statistician 
to decipher them. In plain and simple words they show how 
to make money in Stocks and Bonds. 


Even if already subscribing to an “economic” 





below real values. (2) Hold them, ignor- 
ing all minor fluctuations, until high tide, 
when prices are high. (3) Then sell those 
securities and veap your profits. 


Plan Folluwed by Shrewd Investors 


This is the plan followed by the country’s 
shrewdest investors. To get the facts which show 
the ever recurring buying and selling periods, thou- 
sands of these investors, (including individuals and 
concerns of national prominence) constantly rely 
on Babson Reports. These reports continuously 
show in clear, unmistakable language from month 





mental trends in the market. Thus the investor 


Profits 
Service 


By, following the Jong 
swing investment plan 
you actually perform a 
service and accord- 
ingly profit. You buy 
low when money is 
needed to help stabilize 
conditions and you sell 

e n nih when such sales 
to month the factors which are shaping funda- help to check inflation. 


service, you need also a truly statistical service— 
one in which actual figures are primary. From these 
figures each investor may, if he chooses, draw his 
conclusions while securing, in addition, the recom- 
mendations of the Babson organization. Founded 
_ asa statistical organization, statistics have remained 
the keystone of our work. Today, in Babson’s 
Reports you get the benefit of the experience, 
growth and resources of the largest statistical 
organization of its character in the world. 


Tangible and Specific Recommendations 

Babson’s Reports are meant for conservative 
investors who follow the fundamental long-swing 
plan of profiting in stocks and who want to derive 
the maximum safe income from bonds. Such in- 
vestors know there is nothing in “get-rich-quick” 








is in a position to prepare for 
coming events and profit by 
the long swings. 
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BUSINESS VOLUME INDEX 
Corvent Estimate 122 


Time-Tested Service 


Babson’s Reports are a 
time-tested and time-proven 
service. From their begin- 
ning—nearly a quarter of a 
century ago—they have stood 
up under actual experience 
and application. They could 
face no severer trial than 
that which they had to meet 
during the past two decades. 
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the importance of fundamental long- 
swing plans, use the Babsonchart illustrated above. The shaded p mam § 


schemes. Babson’s Reports give clearly and unmistak- 
ably our views on when to buy 
a or sell and what to buy or sell. 


Begin to Plan Now for 
the Next Period 


Every time that stocks are 
a purchase for the long 
swing many investors lose the 
cpportunity, not from lack of 
intelligence, but lack of prep- 
aration. Hence we earnestly 
advise all investors who are 
interested in profiting by the 
next buying period to look 
into the subject at once. This 
topic is concisely but fully 
discussed in the Babson 
booklet “Should Business 
Men Buy Stocks”? Write for 
a copy, gratis. Use coupon. 
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Rail Outlook 
is Dubious 


Indications Are Lower Traffic Will 
Result in Moderate Reactions 
in Net Income 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


T the beginning of the new year the 

difficulties the railways probably will 
encounter in 1927 in trying to equal the 
net operating income earned in 1926 loom 
somewhat larger than they did some 
weeks age, 

They could not have secured the large 
increase in net obtained in 1926 without 
the large increase in freight business that 
occurred, There seems to have been re- 
cently an increase in the number of indi- 
cations that the country is entering a 
short period of more or less reduced 
activity in general business. The rail- 
ways’ freight business depends upon the 
general activity of industry and com- 
merce. 

Without an increase of freight business 
there would be no increase, but probably 
a reduction, of total earnings due to the 
steady decline of the general level of 
rates and also to the loss of passenger 
business which still continues. Taxes no 
doubt will further increase. Advances 
in wages already granted will cost a good 
deal and others already are being sought. 


Falling Off in Traffic 


T does not necéssarily follow that the 

operation of the influences mentioned 
would reduce the net return earned, They 
were all present in 1924, and yet owing 
to economies in operation the net earned 
increased, although it produced a smaller 
percentage of return on property invest- 
ment than in 1923. The effect produced 
by such influences depends upon their 
strength. 

Recent reports of carloadings add sup- 
port to the view that traffic in the early 
part of the year, excepting, perhaps, ship- 
ments of coal in anticipation of a strike, 
may not be quite as large as last year. 
Of course the railways cannot expect such 
an increase in freight business every year 
as that of last year, which was the 
largest since 1917, 


May Affect Earnings 


“THOSE who pass upon the rates they 

may charge and the wages they should 
pay should not, however, overlook the 
fact that their ability to increase net 
operating income as much as they did last 
year was largely due to a freight busi- 
ness that broke all records, and that ,net 
returns earned in years of record-break- 
ing business are no measure of what can 
be earned in years when traffic does not 
increase or decline. 


There is apparently no reason at pres- 
ent for anticipating that the railways will 
not have a freight business in 1927 at 
least equal to any they recently had prior 
to 1926, but there are indications that the 
recent growth of traffic will not be main- 
tained in the near future, and estimates 
of future financial results must take this 
into account. 
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Building Outlook 
for 1927 


INETEEN hundred and twenty- 

seven should be another prosperous 
year for the building industry and 
“should the contract volume be reduced, 
it appears at the moment that the worst 
possible decrease will not be more than 
half a billion dollars,” in the opinion of 
Thomas S. Holden, vice-president in 
charge of statistics for the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, 


Discussing the building outlook for 
1927 in an article in the January issue 
of the American Builder-Economist, 
published by the American Bond and 
Mortgage Company, Mr. Holden states 
that “it seems safe to set $6,300,000,000 
as a minimum estimate for the new 
year.” He says: 

“The 1926 total for contracts for all 
kinds of construction will reach approx- 
imately $6,300,000,000, showing an in- 
crease of about 5 per cent. over 1925. 
This advance is not quite so great as the 
rise in general business volume, which is 
estimated at 5 per cent. 

“The major portion of the increase in 
the volume of construction during the 
last year is traceable to the industrial 
and civil engineering classes of work. 
The greater part of this rise developed 
in the first few months of the year, with 
the first half of 1926 showing a marked 
increase over the same period in the pre- 


vious year. A smaller volume of con- 
tracts was made in the last six months 
of 1926, as compared with that part of 
1925, but the second half of 1926 equalled 
the first half, 

“A declining trend is expected after 
a big speculative boom, but that it 
should keep wihin such moderate bounds 
is remarkable evidence of stability. 

“So as to prevent an over-built con- 
dition (which it is quite possible may 
develop in any section of the country), 
a rigid policy of watchfulness should 
prevail throughout 1927. It is a well 
known fact that over production might 
result in serious consequences, both for 
the construction industry and general 
business, 

“There is also noticeable a slight de- 
cline in newly-planned work, as well as 
in contract volume. C-nsideration of 
the facts seems to point to a continued 
moderate decline in contract volume, 
through a part of 1927 at least. Should 
the contract volume be kept within 
reasonable bounds during the first part 
of 1927, new demands might develop 
which would hold activity at satisfac- 
tory levels during the latter part of 
the year. 

“On the whole, 1927 should be an- 
other prosperous year for the building 
industry, although present indicati-ns 
are that its volume of contracts may 
not quite reach the 1926 total. Should 
the contract volume be reduced, it ap- 
pears at the moment that the worst pos- 
sible decrease will not be more than half 
a billion dollars, and it seems safe to 


set $6,300,000,000 as a minimum estimate 
for the new year.” 

A. E. Dickinson, president of the In- 
diana Limestone Company, declares that 
the country is not overbuilt and that 
“looking into 1927, it seems reasonable 
to suppose, from the volume of con- 
templated work now indicated, that the 
year will be a very prosperous one.” 

W. J. Moore, president of the 
American Bond and Mortgage Company, 
states that “available data indicates that 
the total value of construction in 1927 
will closely approach the record-break- 
ing proportions of the last year, and 
no serious major building recession is ‘n 
sight. If there is a decline during the 
approaching year, it should not be more 
than five or ten per cent. less than the 
1926 total, Any recession will be ex- 
tremely moderate and gradual, and there 
need be no fear that the bottom will fall 
out of the building market.” 





The Federal Government refunded 
$721,646,777.29 to income-tax payers on 
account of illegal tax collections during 
the period of nine and a quarter years 
between July 1, 1917, and Sept. 30, 1926. 

While the refunds have been great, 
the sums taken in by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the collection of back 
taxes have been still greater. Between 
July 1, 1917, and Sept. 30, 1926, the col- 
lections from this source reached $3,318,- 
170,691, or approximately 10 per cent. of 
the total tax collections, and approxi- 
mately five times as large as the amount 
illegally collected and returned to the 
taxpayers. 

















E have now 

issued our 
Annual Review 
and Forecast for 
1927. It empha- 
sizes the real fac- 
tors to which every 
banker and inves- 
tor should give pri- 
mary attention. 


An 
Extraordinary 


Forecast 


This Annual Re- 
view and Forecast 
is issued as a part 
of our regular “‘In- 
vestors Service’’; 
but a limited num- 
ber of copies are 
available, without 
charge, for distri- 
bution to early in- 
quirers. 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


Lonpon: Moody’s Investors Service, Ltd. 
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ORTUNES of the rubber stocks as 

a group are bound up in large 
measure with the price of rubber. The 
erratic and spectacular course in the 
price of this commodity has spelled 
large profits as well as large losses for 
followers of the tire stocks within the 
past two or three years. 

The rapid advances in crude rubber 
to well over a dollar a pound made for 
large inventory gains during 1925 and 
annual reports for the individual tire 
producers were at the best level in that 
year since the war. In the year just 
closed this process has been largely 
reversed. Crude prices have reacted 
rapidly, inventory losses will unques- 
tionably be taken and the successive 
tire price cuts all combine to indicate 
rather disappointing probabilities for 
the final annual reports of 1926. 


Buy Rubbers on Weakness 


Market value of these securities has 
lately been discounting such unfavor- 
able earning statements and is likely 
to do so further within the next month. 
Still lower prices are therefore quite 
probable in most of the tire and rubber 
securities before liquidation is com- 
pleted. 

The prospects for 1927 are again com- 
paratively good, however. No definite 


prophecies are hazarded but the outlook . 


would favor higher prices for crude rub- 
ber and tires in the coming year. Such 
stocks as Goodyear 7 per cent. preferred 
at around 90, United States Rubber be- 
low 60, Goodrich at around 35, Fisk at 
about 12, and Kelly-Springfield first 
preferred at 40, should prove satisfac- 
tory speculative mediums when, as and 
if, the indicated reactions materialize. 
Goodyear and U. S. Rubber appear in 
the best market positions of the lot. 


Cuba Company 


HE Cuba Company owns, through 

a subsidiary, practically all of the 
transportation system in the eastern 
half of the island, but its chief interests 
are in sugar growing. For the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1926, net income 
amounted to $3,335,000 or $4.80 per 
share. 

In the first quarter of the new fiscal 
year there was a net loss of $17,000 
which has apparently given rise to fears 
that the common dividend may be cut 
or entirely passed. The stock is cur- 
rently selling around 33 to yield more 
than 12 per cent. on the 4 per share 
per annum basis which has been in 
effect since 1923. 


Will the Dividend be Passed? 


Assuredly the $4 dividend is not safe 
but the writer considers the stock a 
good speculative purchase. The stock 
is near the level of resistance at 30 
which has held firm since 1922; improv- 
ing conditions in the sugar industry 
mean higher profits for Cuba Company 
and would influence directors against 
spoiling the dividend record when the 
worst is over; the company’s first quar- 





ter is always its lowest one and sub- 
sequent quarterly statements ought to 
show rapid reversal of form; and finally 
the company is strong financially, with 
a profit and loss surplus of over $30,- 
000,000, giving the common stock a book 
value of well over its current market 
valuation. 


Railroad Stocks 


| hs general the railway group is still 
recommended for the pull but there 
are likely to be some substantial inter- 
mediate reactions which may be utilized 
as opportunities for further buying. It 
might be well to lighten rail holdings at 
the present time in expectation of such 
a reaction. 

There is little doubt that much dis- 
tribution has taken place in railway 
shares during the fall and early winter 
and an old-fashioned shake-out would 
not be surprising. It would be assisted 
by the seasonal declines in car-loadings 
and monthly earning reports. The early 
snows of December will probably cut 
into net profits for that month and 
earnings for the period are expected 


to fall under those for the same month 
of 1925. 


Prospect for First Half Year 


In general, however, the writer be- 
lieves 1927 will continue the prosperous 
conditions for our domestic railroads 
and even dares to predict new high 
records for loadings and earnings. It 
is likely that if the reaction materializes 
in this group it will not last later than 
March when prices might easily resume 
their advance in preparation for the fa- 
vorable annual reports which will be 
forthcoming after that. 

Good rails for purchase on the poten- 
tial reactions include such old standbys 
as New York Central, Atchison, Nickel 
Plate, Lackawanna, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and Pere Marquette. Also Erie, Mis- 
souri Pacific, common and preferred, 
Union Pacific, Pennsylvania, New 
Haven, Great Northern preferred, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, and even, as a pure 
speculation (very pure), the depreciated 
St. Paul issues. 


Some Good Stocks to Avoid 


With considerable temerity, perhaps, 
the writer hazards a few stocks whose 
market positions look dubious enough 
to list as issues which are not recom- 
mended at current levels. They include 
Radio Corporation, Montgomery-Ward, 
American Ice, Crucible Steel, Jordan 
Motors, Studebaker, Hudson, Interna- 
tional Nickel and Goodrich. 


A Low-Priced Speculation 


Middle States Oil has been in re- 
ceivership for over two years and the 
stock has dropped to around current 
levels of 1%. Here there has been 
considerably more activity than for some 
time past and there are at least good 
possibilities of an upward move to per- 
haps around 5. 
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Buy “Shares in America” 
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(or multiples thereof) 


will purchase participat- 
ing ownership in twenty- 
four seasoned and divi- 
dend - paying railroads, 
public utilities, industrials 
and Standard Oils, includ- 


ing 


New York Central 
Am. Telephone & Telegraph 
United States Steel 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 


Secured by deposit with 
Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Trustee. 


Average yield over six- 
year period about 8% 


Send for Circular F.M.-15 








THROCKMORTON & Co. 
100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 1060 
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Riper J. BERNET has been elected 
president of the Erie Railroad, fol- 
lowing the resignation of Frederick D. 
Underwood. Walter L. Ross, of Toledo, 
was elected president of the Nickel 
Plate to succeed Mr. Bernet. 

Walter D. Hines, former director gen- 
ral of railroads in the Wilson Admin- 
istration, has been named president of 
the Cotton Textile Institute. 

Howard Ford Thurber has resigned as 
chairman of the New York Telephone 
Company after nearly’ thirty-seven 
years’ service. 

James G. Blaine has been elected 
president of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Samuel S. Conover 
is now chairman of the board, and John 
T. Sproull chairman of the executive 
committee. 

Arthur Curtiss James, of New York, 
was elected chairman of the Western 
Pacific Railroad, succeeding A. W. 
Krech. Charles Elsey, of San Fran- 
cisco, vice-president and treasurer, was 
elected a director. 


TUDEBAKER CORPORATION has 

elected John F. Harris, of Harris, 
Winthrop & Company, New York; Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, chairman of the Hur- 
ley Machine Company, Chicago; W. G. 
Warden, chairman of the Pittsburg 
Coal Company, Philadelphia; and Elmer 
T. Stevens, vice-president of Charles A. 
Stevens & Brothers, Chicago, directors. 

S. W. Wakeman, vice-president and 
general manager of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd. has 
been elected a member of the Adminis- 
trative Council of the Atlantic Coast 
Shipbuilders’ Association, to represent 
New England. 

A. D, McDonald, vice-chairman of the 
executive committee of the Southern 
Pacific Company, was elected president 
of the several Southern Pacific Lines in 
Texas and Louisiana, to succeed the 
late W. R. Scott. H. M. Lull was 
elected executive vice-president, and 
will have direct control over all de- 
partments and operations. 


R. WILLIAM DAVID COOLIDGE, 

assistant director of the research 
laboratory of the General Electric 
Company, has won the Edison Medal 
for 1926, awarded by the Edison Com- 
mittee of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, “for the origina- 
tion of ductile tungsten and the fun- 
damental improvement of the X-ray 
tube.” 

H. P. Davis, vice-president of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, has been elected chair- 
man of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

Following a long illness, C. F, Brooker 
died at seventy-nine. He was president 
of the American Brass Company for 
twenty years and was chairman at his 
death. 

Carl T. Schuneman, of St. Paul, was 
designated by Secretary Mellon as an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

















Stock Market 
Outlook 


1927? 


One year ago, the American Se- 
curities Service stood practically 
alone in its market forecast for 
1926— which later proved sound 
and profitable. 


This market now is puzzling most 
investors. 


Hold Stocks? Buy More? Sell? 


Send for our latest 1927 market 
analysis, on what to do. (Copy of 
1926 forecast will be included 
also.) We have no stocks to sell 
but provide the Complete Security 
Market Service, valuable to every 
investor. 


Simply ask for annual forecast 
Simply address: 
American Securities Service 
1047 Corn Ex. Bk. Bldg., New York 








Bull ..Bear 
Market in °2'7? 


The year 1926 is 
done. What does 
1927 hold forth for 
business, finance, and 
the stock market? 


A searching survey 
of present conditions 
in our latest issue— 
Free. 


IMENEELS} 


FINAN CIAL SERVICE 
An Aristocracy of Su Investors” 


120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 
Send Free Bulletin FM-123-52 
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Div. Long Term Prices 1926 Pres. Yield 
Par Out Value 1925 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 201 71 $10.24 $9.77, 9 m Air Reduction ......... $5 117- 30; ’21-’'25 14634-107%. 142 3.5 
No 2,178 73 RCE Allied Chemical.......... 6 117- 34; ’20-’25 149 -106 140 43 
100 260 162 8.78 6.65, 9 m Allis Chalmers ...... nine 6 97- 8; 15-25 941%4- ed 91 6.7 
No 150 126 6.104 Nil@ Amer. Beet Sugar...... —_— 108- 24; °15-’25 383%4- 24 nn 
25 2,474 6 t—*éswawas Amer. Can.....cscccccce 2 296- 22; °15-’25 63%- 3876 52 3.9 
No 600 134 6.77¢ 6.67¢ Amer. or & Fdry...... 6 116- 20; °15-’25 114%- 91% 101 6.0 
No 770 65 Nil 3.11, 6 m Amer. Locomotive...... 8 145- 9; °15-’25 119%- 90% 109 7.1 
100 610 .155 19.17 11.65, 6m Amer. Smelt. & Refin... 8 138- 25; "15-25 152 -10994 147 5.4 
No 903 45 4.50 3.87, 9 m Amer. Steel Fdrys...... 3 50- 18; °19-’25 47 - 40 44 64 = 
100 450 141 ere Amer. Sugar Refin...... 5 148- 36; ’15-’25 8734- 65% 82 6.1 2 
100 ©9216 118 = 11.65 9.05, 9 m Amer. Tel. & Tel....... 9 144- 91; °15-’25 15034-1395 148 6.1 z 
20 611 11 — ee Amer. W. W. & Elec.... 1.20u 76- 25; 24-25 74 - 43% 61 7.1 a 
100 400 158 ere Amer. Woolen.......... és 170- 16; °15-’25 427%- 19 33 i 2 
50 2,000 71 ew hwedan Anaconda Copper ...... 3 105- 28; °16-’25 51%- 41% 49 6.0 5 
25 2,000 Serre Armour & Co. (Ill) “A” .. 27- 19; °19-’25 25%4- 131% 15 of E 
No 594 25 4.73 OES Assoc. Dry Goods....... 2.50 141- 10; °16-’25 54%- 37% 42 59 3 
a, ae ae Be wees Atch. Top & S. Fe..... 7 137- 75; °10-’25 172 -122 168 42 = 
100 Ge 2s Bese. cvcces Atlantic Coast Line..... 7 268- 77; ’20-’25 262%-181% 207 6.7 = 
100 200 228 ny. ~~ geen Baldwin Loco........... 7. 156- 27; °15-'25 1673%4-92% 164 42 E 
eee? a aes! ere Baltimore & Ohio....... 6 96- 28; °15-’25 10934- 831%4 107 5.7 = 
100 $1,802 163 5.30 5.93, 9 m Bethlehem Steel......... ea 156- 37; '17-’25 51%- 37% 47 - 5 
No 770 62 4.65¢ 5.528 Brook.-Manhat. Trans... 4 64- 9; 23-25 777%- 54% #£«7i1 5.6 = 
No 508 56 ier eee Brook Union Gas ...... 4 100- 20: 15-25 9734- 68 93 5.0 E 
No 252 84 6.889 0.96, 6 m Brown Shoe ........... 2 157- 23; °14-’25  485%- 29% 34 6.0 = 
No 600 35 ~—- 6.008 4.00, 6 m Burroughs Add Mach.. 3 103- 45; ’24-’25 122 -77%3 121 2.6 E 
No 490 91 12.64¢ 12.36° California Packing...... 4 137- 34; °17-'25 74%- 66% 70) = 5.7 E 
25 1,798 36 = «3.60 2.84, 9 m California Pete.......... 2 33- 17; ’23-'25  38%- 29% 31 6.2 E 
100 332 100 4.40 Nil, 2 m Central Leather pfd..... a 118- 28; °15-’25  6834- 43%4 52 a E 
No 1,123 40 i eT CeO GO PaS60..006002% 4 67- 23; °17-'25 73%- 57% 62 6.5 E 
100 = eZ Chesapeake & Ohio..... 8 131- 36; °15-’25 1783-112 163 49 E 
= 49" 272.71 1.40, 6 m Chic. Mil, St. Paul pfd, .. 136- 7: 15-25 24 - 141% 19 ‘a E 
100 1,158 100 rons Childs Company......... 2.40t 75- 32; 24-25  663%%- 45% 49 88 1 
No 335 42 3291 2.48, 9 m CHG COGBEF oo cccccsces 2.50 39- 8; °15-’25  363%- 30 34. 7.5 
No 2,712 9 5.67 4.50, 9 m Ciiryaler Cerp...cccccces 3 253- 8; '21-’25  547%- 28% 42 79 | 
No 00 10 14.47 16.25, 9 m ee ene 7 178- 18; °19-’25 17434-128 173 40 
100 342 106 4.65 4.28,9 m Col. Fuel & Iron........ a 66- 20; 15-'25  4934- 27% 44 - 
No 1,500 41 5.38 4.34,9 m Col. Gas & Elec........ 5 86- 17; ’20-'25 90 - 63% 89 § 56 
No 3,600 110 RRS Cm Bee O86 I, Evexncec 5 97- 36; 15-25 11534- 87 109 = 4.1 
No 477 2 re Continental Can......... 5 127- 34; °14-’25  92%4- 70 72 «#268 
No 1,760 12 ~=1.60 0.57, 6 m Continental Motors..... 0.80 15- 5: 22-25 13%- 9% 3 65 
as: 232 2 82.16 1.80 6 m Corn Prods. Refin...... 2 44- 12; ’20-’25 513%- 3554 50 40 
100 550 144 ~— 5.053 8.30, 9 m Crucible Steel ......... 6 278- 48; °16-’25 8234-64 _ 8l 7.4 
No 500 : 4 Nilkk Nil Cuba Cane Sugar........ ve 76- 63 °16-'25 114- 8% 10 re 
10 1,000 34 1.16" 0.39% Cuban Amer. Sugar..... 1 60- 11; ’20-’25  303%- 20% 27 3.9 
No: 235 90 Nil 2.66, 6 m Davison Chemical....... a 81- 20; ’'20-’'25  4634- 23% 29 i 
100 425 170 =:11.55 12.13, 9 m Del. & Hudson......... 9 156- 83; °15-’25 183%4-15034 175 51 
50 1,680 127 8.00 7.96, 9 m Del., Lack. & West..... 6 150- 93; ’21-’25 153%4-129 147. 4. 
No 1,935 Nil 4.02 5.58, 9 m Dodge Bros. “A”........ ee 49- 22; °19-’25 47%- 21% 28 ad 
No 2,661 73s «8.73 11.86, 9 m Du Pont de Nemours.... 7 271- 105: °22-'25 18134-157 180 4.0 
No __ 11,613 25 errs Elec. Power & Light.... .. 40- 17; 19-25 34%- 15% 18 wa 
100 1,125 148 383.71 0.43, 9 m fs eee “ 46- 7;°15-'25 42 - 22%, 41 a 
No 370 §=6©107' = 12.86 6.04, 6 m Famous Players ......... 10 123- 40; °19-’25 127%4-103% 113 89 
No 4,500 9 3.08 2.98, 9 m Fleischmaun Co......... 2 172- 32; ’23-'25 56%4- 32% 47 4.6 
No 100 74 ~=10.10 6.81, 9 m Foundation Co.......... 8 184- 59;-’23-’25 17934- 73% 76 =:10.5 
No 730 42 1.03? 1.48, 9 m Freeport Texas.......... 2 64- 7; 19-25 36 - 19% 34 = «6.0 
100: 200 156 385.79 2.21, 6 m General Asphalt......... ww 160- 14; °10-’25  94%- 50 90 - 
No: 7,211 41 5.12 4.17,9 m General Electric......... a 337-109; °15-’25  95%- 79 85 47 
No _ 8,700 69 19.15 15.08, 9 m General Motors......... 7 150- 56; ’24-’25 22534-113%% 157 4.4 
a = 20 5.06 8.09, 9m Gen. Ry. Signal........ 4 81- 68; 19-25 93%- 60% 85 47 
No 602 40 24.00 0.08, 6 m Goodrich, B. F.......... 4 88- 17; 20-25 7034- 39% 43 93 
100 651 143. 30.59... 5.24,6 m Goodyear Tire pfd...... 7 115- 35; ’23-’25 1097%- 9614 99 7.1 
100°. ;2,495 151 8.54 1.52, 6. m Great Northern pfd..... 5 128- 51; "15-25 84%- 68% 82 6.1 
@ “i 126 7.17 3.68, 9 m Gulf States Steel....... 5 193- 25; '16-'25  933%- 51% 56 89 
100 400. 105 3.81 1.13, 3im Hudson & Manhat...... 2.50 38- 4; '22-’'25 41%- 35 41 6.1 
No ~ 1,330. 32 ~» 16.07 5.00, 9\m Hudson Motor.......... 3.50 140- 20; 23-25 123%4- 40% 51 7.0 
100 =s_:1,211 156 12.75 6.42, 8'm Illinois Central.......... 7 126- 81; °15-’25 131 -113% 124 534 
100 350 ce ree Tebeneeee Ts Ti cascivace be 39- 9; 22-25 5334- 241% 49 wo 
No 579 42 4.89 4.21, 9)m Int. Bus. Machines..... 3 176- 24; °20-’25 563%%- 38% 54 57 
No 646 13 1.56 1.16, 6 m Int. Combust. Eng...... 2 70- 20;-'22-'25 64%- 33% 52. 3.9 
10 1000. 192 1633 ...... Int. Harvester........... 6t 150- 7: 18-25 159%-112% 146 8.1 
25 1,673 35 3.00 2.20, 9 m “> a 2 57- 11; °16-'25  46%%4- 32% 3 653 
No 500 115 —— heasae OR NE Sc need aneaean 2 92- 19: 17-25 6334- 441% JF 36 
No 4,366 re Kennecott Copper....... 5 64- 15; °15-'25 64%4- 4934 62 &1 
10 3,679 13 3.17 2.34, 9 m oe a  eeeoreee 1.20 885-110; ’20-’"25 82 - 42% Ss 22 


(a) Partly extra. (c) Year ended February 23. (d) Year ended March 31. 
—- 30. (h) Year ended July 31. (i) Year ended August 31. 


(q) — charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. 
om. stk 


(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended -_ 31. (g) Year ended 
(k) Year ended September 30. (mn) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 
(s) Partly estimated (t) 4% ip com stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk. (v) Pus 7% in 
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Odd Lots 








simultaneously. 


Y purchasing 10 shares of stock of the leading companies in 10 
diversified industries, greater margin of safety is obtained 
than by purchasing 100 shares of any one issue. 


Adverse conditions may arise in which any industry might be 
affected, but it is unlikely that the ten industries would be affected 


Many advantages of trading in Odd Lots are explained in an 
interesting booklet. 


Ask for F. 273 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 
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John Muir& 


Members 
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New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members: New York Curb Market 


New York 


AT 














61 Broadway 
‘mvestors’ | 
Book Booklets 
Department 
January Investments—The Milton 


Strauss Corporation, Penobscot Build- 
ing, Detroit, Michigan, have prepared 
a list of their securities suitable for 
January investments which they will 
send free upon request. 


Weekly Market Letter—McClave & 
Company, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, will be glad to send 
their weekly market letter to anyone 
who applies. Address, 67 Exchange 
Place, New York. 


A Diversified List of Investments— 
Prepared by Kennedy & Company, 74 
Broadway, New York, will be sent free 
upon request. 

Participating Ownership—In dividend 
paying high grade stocks is made pos- 
sible by a plan which Throckmorton & 
Company, members of New York Stock 
Exchange, 100 Broadway, New York, 
describe in a pamphlet which will be 
sent gratis to those interested. 


Investing Your Money by the Month 
—This plan is described in a 16-page 
booklet issued by the Commercial Na- 
tional Company, Detroit, which they 
will send gratis. 

The Bache Review—Will be sent free 
for three months upon request to J. S. 
Bache & Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New 
York. 


Buying Less than 100 Shares Stock— 
This method of investing is described in 
the current market letter issued by 
Chisholm & Chapman, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, 52 Broad- 
way, New York, and Widener Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Write to the office near- 
est you for a free copy. 


Forging Ahead in Business—Issued by 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 731 
Astor Place, New York, will be sent 
free to those interested. 


A Storage Problem Solved—A copy 
of “Cutting Storage Costs” showing the 
advantages of using steel shelving, will 
be sent to anyone interested on appli- 
cation to The Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Dept. N-10, Cincinnati, O. 


A Dream Come True—The All-Year 
Club of Southern California, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, 
Cal., gladly send booklets describing 
the beauties of that country. 

Los Angeles For Business Or Pleas- 
ure—If interested, write to the Indus- 
trial Department of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, 
Cal., and you will receive circulars giv- 
ing specific information regarding op- 
portunities there. 

Market Letter—Issued by Kennedy & 
Co., members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 74 Broadway, New York, will 
be sent free upon request. 

Interested in Copper?—Kay Copper 
Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York, 
have issued an interesting booklet on 
this subject and will send same gratis 
upon request. 


A Forecast on Stocks and Bonds— 
Will be sent free upon request to the 
American Securities Service, 1047 Corn 
Exchange Building, New York. 





Record Expansion of Railways 
During 1926 
i AL sOnse of the United States 
built more miles of new tracks in 
1926 than in any year since 1916, in 
that the new trackage was in relatively 
long lines rather than in short exten- 
sions, 

Texas received the largest quota of 
the 1,005 new miles, a total exceeding 
by 361 miles the construction of 1925, 
and Florida was second. Texas has ap- 
proved projects that indicate the State 
will again lead during 1927. 

A record was made in the installation 
of automatic block signals, equipment 
for 4,891 miles of road not only ex- 
ceeded by nearly 2,000 miles the 1925 
figure, but passed the installation in 1913, 
which held the record. 

Railroads completed about 86 per cent. 
of the automatic control installation or- 
dered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in 1922, and most of the installa- 
tion subsequently ordered in 1914, put- 
ting train control system in actual 
operation in fifty-nine roads, 

The railroads ordered 1,301 new loco- 
motives, comparing with 1,055 the year 
before, but ordered only 67,029 freight 
cars, as against 92,816 in 1925, and the 
demand for new passenger coaches was 
less. The railways also ordered 158 rail 
motor cars. Capital expenditures for 
improvements and expansion during 
1926 have been $875,000,000. 
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FOR! 
Forbes Guide for Investors If 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 
Section Two 
(See page 68 for First Section) 
Thou. 
Shares Book Earns. Earns. 1926 Div. Long Term Prices 1926 Pres. Yield 
Par Out Value 1925 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % ] 
$50 1,210 $90 $6.64 $6.26, 9 m Lehigh Valley ioc. cccec $3.50 89- 40; °15-’"25 106 - 7544 102 3.4 | 
25 1,430 28 Se ree Liggett & Myers “B”.. 4a 92- 50: 19-25 102 - 71 101 3.9 
No 1,060 31 4.44) 6.033 LO | ea ee 2 45- 10; ’20-’25 4814- 3404 46 44 
100 80 i ey | - re LO@OSE-VWHES ac sceicccsece = 3 144- 30; ’20-’25 177%- 88 170 a 
100 1,170 le Louisville & Nashville... 7 155- 85: 15-25 144 -118 ms 60 sC«S2 
No 673 58 13.62 9.02,9 m . Mack Trucks .......... 6 242- 25; ’21-’25 159 - 89% 97 6.2 
No 408 8 2.34 3.30, 9 m® Magma Conner ......... 3 46- 15; 19-25  44%- 34 35 8.6 
No 1,895 47 8.11 6.74, 9 m PAE IAM CUE coin sss cdcee 4 6l1- 12; ’21-’25 633%%- 49%4 57 7.2 
No 1,357 48 4.81 7.87, 9 ma Mid-Continent Pet...... =P 62- 22; ’20-’25 37. - 27% 34 a 
100 718 100 =10.70 4.22, 6 m Missouri Pacific, pfd.. a 92- 22; °17-'25 95° - 71% 91 ¥ 
100 496 107 5.40 5.02, 9 m Montana Power......... 5 115- 42; °15-’25 8614- 693% 83 6.0 
10 1,141 25 ao 0 06=0tsCwe ots Montgomeny Ward..... 4 84- 12; °19-’25 82 - 56 68 5.9 
No = 2,730 15s = 5,95» 5.41, 9 m Nash Motors ........... 2 488- 75; ’23-’25 70%- 52 70 3=— 33.0 
25 2,046 41 5.80 4.87, 9 m National Biscuit ........ 4 79- 38; ’23-’25 102 - 74 99 41 
No 1,100 25 5.52 4.30, 9 m Nat. Cash Register “A” 3 Listed Jan. 5, 1926 54 - 3732 41 i3 
100 moe See DERE. o = “Di vccs National Lead .......... 8 175- 38; 16-'25 181 -138 172 46 
No 200 36 4.29 4.16, 6 m N. Y. Airbrake......... 3 57- 25; ’22-'25  4634- 36% 43 70 
100 93,832 3=141 = «12.67 11.18, 9 m New York Central...... 7 138- 62; °15-'25  14734-117 143 48 
100 304 242 16.14 15.05, 9 m N. Y¥. Chic. & St. L.... Ila 183- 67; ’23-’25 204%4- —" 190 58 
100 1,571 100 = 4.72 3.82, 9 m Be: Tm. Oe. oe Bet... 8s. 89- 10; °15-’"25  4834- 305% 43 » 
100 =—s-:1,373 166 18.67 5.19, 3 m Norfolk & Western..... 8a 151- 84: 15-’25 ad 139) = $8 
10 3,793 15 3.12 1.00, 3 m North American......... 10r 75- 17; '23-’25 - 42 46 10.0 
100 2,480 170 > ee Northern Pacific ....... 5 119- 50; °15-’25 ors: 6534 80 63 
25 698 36 = 6.77 6.43, 9 m Owens Bottle .......... 4u 74- 25; °18-’25  9034- 5334 79 «98 
100 481 Cae 8 isees .s Pacific Gas & Elec...... 8 137- 413 °19-'25 133%-118 130 §=62 
10 2,615 18 4.84) 5.273 Packard Motor ......... 2.40 49- 5; 21-25 45%4- 31% 360 6.9 
50 1,675 5609.91 5.56, 6 m Pan-Amer, Pete. “B”.... 6 112- 34; 20-25  783%- 56% 67 9.0 
50 10,000 86 623 sera Pennsylvania R. R...... 3.50 60- 32: '16-'25  57%- 4854 5664 
100 450 134 11.69 3.03, 3 m Pere Marquette ......... 8a 86- 10; 17-25 122 - 67 115 7.0 
50 928 61 60 abana Philadelphia Co......... 4 69- 22; °15-’25 91 - 59% 87 46 
No 329s Nil 2.27 1.16, 9 m Pierce-Arrow .........- 7 48- 6; 23-25 43%- 19 23 i 
50 303 107 6.85 2.12, 3 m Pee. Oe OW. Vien cccces 6 123- 22; 18-25 135 - 85 135 44 “ 
100 > i 7: ee Pressed Steel Car....... na 114- 39; 16-25 43%- 34% 40 es 
No = 3,577 22 2.10 0.79, 3 m Public Service, N. J..... 2 88- 39; '23-’25  33%- 31% 32.6.1 - 
100 1,350 122 11.68" 12.078 eo rere 8 177- 88; °15-’25 19914-145% 187 42 
No 1,155 8 2.33 2.55, 9 m Radio Corp. “A”........ 7 78- 6; 19-25 615%- 32 58 7” 
50 1,400 80 10.25 1.94, 3 m SP Beek vaaved snk ice 4 115- 52; ’15-’25 101%4- 79 95 43 
100 100 28 16.16 12.80, 9 m Remington Typewriter... .. 118- 17; ’21-’"25 127 - 83% 114 yA 
100 300 216 6.88 8.14,9 m Republic Iron & Steel.. 4 145- 40; ’18-’25 635%- 44 56 = 7.2 
100 453 153 14.89 2.74, 3 m St. Louis-San Fran...... 7 102- 9; °17-’25 103%- 85 102 6.8 
100 164 170 8.46 1.23, 3 m St. L.-Southwestern..... on 69- 11; 715-’25 74 -57% 63 ees 
100 87 87 5.85 6.00, 9 m Savare Arms ........... 4 108- 9; °17-’25 102%4- 67% 70* 57 
100 370 112 84.39 3.83, 9 m Seaboard Air Line....... - 54- 2; ’20-’25 51 -27% 37 - 
No 4,200 28 i a ere Sear-Roebuck .......... 2.50 243- 54; 715-25 S8%- 44% ae | 
No 4,492 48 1.01 3.60, 6 m Sinclair Consol. Oil...... Si 64- 15; 719-’25 247%- 163% 20 ibe 
100 100  /_) Perr Sloss-Sheffield Steel .... 6 144- 24; 15-25 142%4-103 131 46 
100 3,724 158 Southern Pacific ....... 6 118- 68; °15-’25 112%4- 96% 1103s 5.5 
100 1,200 163 16.32 2.96, 3 m Southern Railway....... 7 121- 13: ’15-'25 1311%4-1035% 123 5.6 
No 766 37 aa Standard Gas & Elec.. 3v 61- 8: 19-’25 69 - 51 56 rhe: 
25 20,292 40 Ome} | “weuaas Standard Oil of N. J.. 1 50- 16; °13-’25 463%- 371%4 39 ran 
25 9,516 33 [ee Standard Oil of Cal..... 2 135- 47; ’'21-'25  6354- 525% 59 3.4 
No 600 40 12.57 8.00, 9 m Stewart-Warner ........ 6 124- 21: ’20-’25 92%- 61 65 9.2 
No 1,875 50 8.55 6.08, 9 m Studebaker Corp........ 5 69- 18; °19-’25 62 - 47 55 9.1 
25 6,578 42 Ge} eo Texas Company ........ 3 55- 29; ’20-’25 58 - 48 57 52 
No 2,540 5 2.25 2.49, 9 m Texas Gulf-Sulphur..... 4 122- 23; ’21-’25 52 - 39 50 8.0 
No 1,201 22 6.73 4.08, 6 m Timken Roller Bearing. 4a 59- 28; ’22-'25 85 - 44% 80 5.0 
100 660 58 8.10 4.15, 6 m Tobacco Products....... 7 102- 47; ’22-’25 1165%- 95% 107 6.5 
25 400 37 5.86 3.08, 9 m Underwood Typewriter.. 4 65- 36; ’23-’25 6334- 43% 47. 82 
: 100 2,223 a ! ere Untom Petihe ........5. 10 155-101; 15-25 16834-141% 161 6.3 
No 2,500 70 9.20 1.80, 3 m OT | ee 4 246- 52; °15-’25 126 - 98 119 = 3.3 
100 a Ae ewrerie U. S. Cast Iron Pipe.... 10 250- 8; °15-’25 24834-150 235 3.3 
100 240 nice een U. S. Indust. Alcohol.... 5 171- 35; °16-’25  84%4- 453% 78 «66.4 
No 666 53 8.13? 3.20, 6 m U. S. Realty & Improv.. 4 185- 17; °19-’25 71%B- 48% 64 386.3 
100 810 170 1492 2.84, 6 m De ios RMDDER oc. ieee Jy 145- 23; .°15-’25 88%,- 50% 60 +. 
100 5,083 281 12.86 13.10, 9 m Si ES Oko bose an deen 7 139- 70; '16-’25 160%4-117 158 44 
100 654 143 5.75 0.52, 3 m Co rrr ye: 47- 6; ’20-’25 52 - 33% 41 
100 600 Fe! rere Western Pacific ........ es 45- 12; ’20-’25  39%4- 27% 27 
100 998 «86164 15.21 11.38, 9 m Western Union ........ 8 145- 76; ’16-'25 157%-134%4 146 5.5 
50 788 60 eee Westingh’se Air Brake.. 7a 144- 76; ’15-’"25 146 -105% 143 49 
50 2,290 70 396.454 5.954 Westingh’se El. & Mfg. 4 84- 32; 715-25 gous 65 69 58 
50 800 a | Se White Motors .......... 4 105- 29; °17-'25 - 51% 58 6.9 
5 5,527 14 4,36 3.90, 9 m Willys-Overland ........ & 40- 5; °17-’25 34 - 18 22 
25 2,600  _ ar Woolworth, F. W....... 6a 220- 50; 18-’25 222 -135% 187 32 
100 127, 112 — Sere Worthington Pump...... oe 117- 20; °15-'25  4434- 19% 20 


(a) Partly extra. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. Year ended 
30 ca) (h) Year ended July 31. (i) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended Gabamer 31. (p) Year S November 


a) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Party estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk. (v) Plus 
2% in com. stk. 
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Market Letter 





Discusses Economic Ques- 
tions and contains special 
Corporate Analyses 


SENT ON REQUEST 
ASK FOR 18-26 


LISTED BONDS and STOCKS 
bought and sold for cash, or 
carried on conservative margin. 


McClave & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


67 Exchange Place 
New York 
Telephone, Hanover 3542 





UPTOWN OFFICE 
Hotel Ansonia, 73rd St. and B’way 
Telephone, Endicott 1615 

















Fenner & Beane 
60 Beaver St. New York 


Fenner & Beane Bldg., New Orleans 


Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 

N. Y. Cotton Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 

New Orleans Board of Trade 
Rubber Exchange of N. VY. 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n 
N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 





STOCKS COTTON 
GRAIN COFFEE 
SUGAR RUBBER 


Bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin 
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Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 
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Analyzing 
Investment 


Trusts 
By Jarvis Waring Rockwell Jr. 


President of Financial Investing Co. 
of New York, Ltd. 


2 seems to be the pet hobby of many 
financial writers to refer to those 
who buy bonds and stocks for invest- 
ment as “capitalists.” “Become a 
Capitalist” is a much used _ slogan. 
Without doubt, all who have capital are 
capitalists, and yet there seems to be 
a great difference between the small 
boy with money deposited in the sav- 
ings bank, and the man of wealth whose 
money is represented by bonds and 
stocks from all over the world. 

Both are truly capitalists. The boy, 
however, is merely a saver of capital; 
the man a maker as well as a saver. 
The boy, knowing nothing of invest- 
ing, deposits his funds in the bank; 
the bank directors invest the depositors’ 
money en masse. The man is learned 
in money matters, he can afford to hire 
experts to aid him in making investment 
selections. His large wealth and ex- 
perience make many things possible. 
Yet both the man and the boy are 
capitalists. 


“Capitalistic Companies” 


The investors of this country have re- 
cently been informed of a class of com- 
panies that are “capitalists.” Their rea- 
son for existence is investing of capital 
for saving, income and gain. These com- 
panies may be joined by “capitalistic 
boys” and “capitalistic men.” The ad- 
vantages and benefits for both are 
legion: investment in sound marketable 
bonds and stocks; expert management; 
safety of principal and income, through 
diversification; inheritance tax simpli- 
fication, and the like. 

These “capitalistic companies” are 
called Investment Trusts because sim- 
ilar organizations in Europe bear that 
title. They are not as a rule “trusts” 
in the strict sense of the word. They 
are mostly joint stock companies, in- 
corporated under the laws of various 
States. The largest one of these or- 
ganizations in the United States is a 
Common Law Trust, but recently a meet- 
ing was held to vote to change to cor- 
porate form. Apparently the “trust” 
has no advantages not enjoyed by the 
better understoed “incorporated com- 
panies.” 

Easy to Comprehend 


The innate characteristic of these in- 
vestment trust companies is simplicity. 
Of all the types of corporate organiza- 
tions of the world of finance the invest- 
ment trust is the simplest and easiest 
to comprehend. I's business is funda- 
mentally clear, even though its actual 
operation requires specially trained man- 
agers. 

Taken in its broader sense, it may be 
said that all investment trust securities 
are good investments, if 

(a) The maragement is honest and 
able; 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Bank Stocks? {| 


TUDY these securities 
and their remarkable 
returns. Their growth in 
public favor is due to appre- 
ciation of such features as: 
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1. SAFETY 
2. Ready Marketability 
3. Large Profit Possibilities 
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Upon request we will send 
you Progress Tables of lead- 
ing institutions. 
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Bonds That Still Offer an 
Attractive Yield — 


higher than at any time since the 

war and have adjusted themselves 
to cheap money. Possibilities of further 
advance are thus limited. Bond buyers 
of recent years, even though selections 
have been indiscriminate, have seen 
prices continue to advance, and large 
Paper profits have accrued so easily as 
to lead many to wonder if the present 
high prices can be regarded as at all 
permanent. 

A sustained high level for strictly in- 
vestment securities is indicated by the 
cheapness of money, the receding ten- 
dency of commodity prices and the si- 
multaneous creation of much new 
wealth as a result of the country’s tre- 
mendous productive activity in the last 
few years. The volume of new capital 
seeking employment is bound to be huge 
for some time to come. 


\ VERAGE bond prices are now 


A degree of stability is in 
sight even though no _ further 
marked advance of prices takes place. 
Average yields on the highest grade 
railroad, industrial and utility bonds is 
now only about 43% per cent. This is 
very little more than the prevailing rate 
for short term commercial loans, and 
unless business activity and the cost of 
borrowed money slumps off appreciably 
leeway for additional rise in investment 
securities is obviously small. 

The investor who wants safety frst 
should not expect much more than 5% 
on the active listed bonds. But the de- 
gree of safety which one buyer wants 
would be superflu.'s for another and 
there are described in this article a num- 
ber of bonds which are selling to yield 
an average of about 6 per cent. All of 
them have an active listed market and 
are issued by prominent corporations on 
which it is possible to obtain more or less 
information as to the trend of affairs. 
None of the bonds described here repre- 
sent the highest grade of corporate obli- 
gation, but all possess reasonable safety 
and a better than average return. 


By Edward L. Barnes 


Cuba Northern Railways Company 


Ist Sinking Fund 6’s, 1966 are secured by 
a first mortgage on the entire railroad 
property of the company, except rolling 
stock subject to trust. The railroad is 
of standard gauge and serves an impor- 
tant section of the Island. Cuba North- 
ern Railways is part of a consolidated 
system of transportation controlled by 
the Consolidated Railroads of Cuba. 


of interest charges and dividends are 
currently being paid on the preferred 
stock. 

The mortgage securing these bonds 
provides that the company will pay no 
dividends on any of its stock unless 
after such payments current assets shall 
equal at least 200 per cent. of the current 
liabilities and net assets shall at least 
equal 200 per cent. of the bonds outstand- 














Bonds Yielding 6 Per Cent. With Fair Safety - 
71926 Range 

Company Maturity Rate High Low Price Yield 
6} SE eee ae 196 6% 934, 92% 6.1% 
Willys-Overland .............¢. 1933 6% 103% 101% 101% 62 
N. Y., Westchester & Boston .. 1946 4% 80 60 79 6.2 
Hudson & Manhattan .......... 1957 5 8% 75 84 6.1 
Seaboard Air Lime ........000. 1945 6 97% YQ 97 6.2 
Anaconda Copper .............- 1938 7 109% 102% 108% #59 
So. Colorado Power Co. ........ 1947 6 102% 97% 100 6.0 
, errr err rrrrrr 1960 4 66% 55% od 6.6 
Peoetal Lt: G& Tract. .........% 1954 6 981% 95 9814 6.1 
Ss Se) Ree 1934 4 92% 87% 92 5.3 
Brooklyn Manhattan Transit... 1968 6 9% 2% 99 6.1 














Total interest charges have been earned 
by a fair margin in recent years. 

The degree of prosperity which pre- 
vails in Cuba is determined largely by 
sugar crops and prices, but even in the 
last year of depression in sugar this road 
easily covered its interest requirements. 
Interest on these bonds is payable Janu- 
ary and July 1. Smallest denomination 
available $1,000. Redeemable on any in- 
terest date at 105. Sinking fund provi- 
sions are such that it is. estimated the 
entire issue of bonds will be retired by 
maturity. 

Willys-Overland Company First Sink- 
ing Fund 6%s, 1933 are secured by a 
direct first mortgage on all the real es- 
tate, buildings, machinery and equipment 
of the company. This is one of the 
quantity automobile producers with a 
popular line of low and medium priced 
cars. Earnings have run far in excess 
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ing. There were ‘originally $10,000,000 of 
the bonds outstanding, but this amount 
has been substantially reduced by the 
sinking fund. Interest is payable March 
and September 1. Redeemble at 102 on 
or before Sept 1, 1929, and at decreasing 
prices thereafter. 

New York, Westchester & Boston 
Railway Company Ist 4%%4s, 1946 are 
guaranteed principal and interest by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
which has now recovered to the strongest 
earning position in many years, thus im- 
proving the position and outlook for 
these bonds which have, in the past, 
sold at very low prices. 

The New York, Westchester and Bos- 
ton is itself showing a steady gain in 
passenger traffic and these bonds, though 
formerly regarded as very speculative, 
are in an improving position. They are 
secured by a first mortgage upon the 
entire property of the company which 
operates a high speed electric railroad 
between New York City and important 
centers of population in Westchester 
County, a rapidly growing suburb. In- 
terest is payable January and July 1. 

Hudson & Manhattan Adjustment In- 
come 5s, 1957 are junior in lien to a sub- 
stantial amount of other obligations on 
the property and interest is payable only 
if earned, but such interest is cumulative. 
Earnings of the road have now grown to 
sufficient proportions to place these 
bonds on a sound footing, though, of 
course, they cannot be cailed first class 
by any means. 

This company issues monthly state- 
ments of earnings and it is possible to 
keep close tabs on earnings, which have 
been increasing consistently for many 
years and are currently running at a 
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are being paid on preferred and common : 
stocks, so that investors in the Adjust- 
ments have an outpost of safety. In- 
terest is payable April and October. : 
Lowest denominations available are $500. i . ‘ 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Ist & [F 4-F ld D P 
Consolidated 6’s, Series “A,” 1945 are : O iversity rotects 
junior in lien to a heavy debt on the : . 
property which accounts for a low in- : ¥ SY, S Y Id F 
vestment rating, though earnings are : our 4 Oo 1e€ rom 
: are currently running at a very satisfactory i 
erred level. Seaboard’s worst difficulties ap- ff . 
ar a Wee oe this Sound Common Stock 
yonds development of the territory served 6 
y no would now seem to assure an earning 
nless power which will enable the road to reg- : os . 
shall ularly earn all interest requirements. In- Every share of Cities Service Company 
rrent terest is payable March and September 1. : : 
least The bonds are redeemable as a whole or Common stock you buy makes you an in- 
tand- in lots of not less than $1,000,000 at : ° i f a 73 d . 1 
107%, and are available for the small  f§ vestor in these four diversined, essentia 
— investor as they have been issued in as : . ae 
low as $100 denominations. : industries: | 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., deben- [ | 
ture 7s, 1938 are a direct obligation of : : : . 
ld tn cin es ee the electric light and power industry | 
° mortgage. They are redeemable in  [ the manufactured gas industry | 
whole or in part at 110 and are convert- : . : 
ible at any time prior to Feb. 1, 1933 : the natural eal industry : 
into the common stock at $53 a share for the petroleum industry i 
the first $10,000,000 of debentures; $56 a : | 
share for the next $10,000,000 and at in- 
cong pit Se ee eee Such excellent diversity is possible because 
These debentures are preceded in lien — . , 
by the 6’s of = and 1953. Lowest de- the $600,000,000 Cities Service organiza- 
nomination is : ‘ ° P 
= Amiciasin Cunasan Wlehias Chis. emai tion, which includes more than 100 sub- 
nae its control of South American mines is - 2 oe : . : 
0 of one of the lowest cost producing sidiaries ope rating in 30 States, 1s profitably 
ount properties in the world and through its engaged in all four of these essential 
the ownership of the American Brass Co., H 
arch has an outlet for much of its mine pro- industries. 
2 on duction. Anaconda is currently paying 
sing dividends on a large amount of stock 
even though copper prices are not aver- You can bu th 
ston aging more than 14 cents a pound, so it ny e sound, seasoned Common 
are would appear that interest requirements stock of Cities Service Company now at a 
- the can be covered even should the metal Z h v : : 
ford sell at depressed levels. price that will yield over 8 14% in cash and 
gest Southern Colorado Power Company stock dividends—a liberal yield from a 16- 
im- lst Series “A” 6’s, 1947 are secured by a ‘ ; 
for first mortgage on the entire property year-old, readily marketable security of 
past, of the company which owns and oper- di 
ates modern steam and hydro-electric proved investment strength. 
Bos- generating power plants. This company 
1 i is controlled, through stock a 
ug: by Standard Gas & Electric Co. It . . ‘. 
tive, serves the South Central part of Colo- Clip the coupon for full information 
are rado. Earnings over a period of years 
the have been comfortably in excess of all 
hich interest requirements. The bonds are 
— redeemable on or before July 1, 1933 at , 
tan 107% and thereafter at decreasing prices. trie ° 
ster Interest is payable January and July 1 rir herty 
al and the bonds come in denominations & 
: Sins as low as $100. GO ‘WALL sT. NEW YORK 
sub- Third Avenue Railway Company Ist BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
5s on Refunding 4s, 1960 are secured by a 
only mortgage upon the entire property of 
She, the company, including some 35 miles of 
n to street surface railway in New York City, : —— -_—— ew anumasenensamsen I 
hese together with real estate, power houses, [£] securities Department 
, of etc., and are further secured by pledge Hl HENRY L. DOHERTY 
class of securjties of various other street rail- : & COMPANY ins. ith ccin ip ain-eblce laine deaacaacihe wane n 
| way companies. | 60 Wall St., New York: 
tate- These bonds are preceded by only a Please send me full in- |} Addvess......................... : 
e to moderate amount of prior liens and have ff formation about Cities p00 es : 
have an ample equity in property value. : Service Common stock 
1any They are superior in lien to $22,536,000 [f| 2"¢. i meee NN a dd vie pd din a's Wks mae ok : 
at a of Adjustment 5% bonds. Interest on |B] 897 7#tt0m Dehind it. (s1C-16) |B 
the Refunding 4’s has been regularly Sern TT ee 
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4 RAILROAD SYSTEMS 

WITH 9 TRUNK LINES 

are hept busy by Jacksonville's 
growing trade 








Every week thousands of freight 
cars, loaded with a nation’s products, 
enter Jacksonville. Every week thou- 
sands of cars leave Jacksonville, broad- 
casting its products through a vast and 
prosperous territory. Jacksonville is 
the established distributing center of 
America’s most rapidly developing sec- 
tion—the new Southeast. Its railway 
facilities have given it a commanding 
position throughout Florida and South- 
ern Georgia. Its deep-water location 
near the mouth of the St. Johns River 
has made it an ocean port of inter- 
national and growing importance. 


Jacksonville’s solid prosperity is evidenced by 
its bank clearings, which during the first ten 
months of 1926 totaled $1,296,483,745.25. 
Its low power rates and its rich supporting 
territory have influenced many of the most 
successful men of America to locate factories 
and branch offices here. 


With an invigorating year-round climate, 
Jacksonville is a city of beautiful homes, of 
spacious public buildings. Thousands of 
people from America and from abroad seek, 
every year, its health-giving sports and friendly 
associations. 


Join these thousands! Investigate at first 
hand Jacksonville’s opportunities for pleasure 
and business! Write us for more specific in- 
formation and for booklet with hotel rates. 
Address Believers in Jacksonville, P. O. Box 
318, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Reltevers in 


acksonville 





"An association of representative business men 

incorporated for the single purpose of com- 

munity advertising. Affiliated with Jacksonville 
Chamber of Commerce.” 
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earned over a period of many years. 
Possibility of the company’s receiving 
valuable bus franchises improves its earn- 
ing prospects. The bonds are redeem- 
able at 105; interest is payable January 
and July 1 and the lowest denomination 
of the bonds is $500. 


Federal Light & Traction Company 
debenture 6’s, 1954 are a direct obliga- 
tion of the company, but are not secured 
by mortgage. They are redeemable at 
105 on or before Dec. 1, 1941, thereafter 
at 100 until maturity. Interest is pay- 
able June and December 1. Lowest de- 
nomination is $500. This is an electric 
light and power holding company with 
a successful record, though one ot the 
smaller organizations. It is paying divi- 
dends on its preferred and common 
stocks. 


Chicago, Reck Island & Pacific Rail- 
way Company First and Refunding 4’s 
1934 are strongly protected by earnings 
and property equities and deserve a 
good investment rating. Under new 
management, the road is displaying the 
best earning power in its history, is pay~ 
ing preferred dividends and is expected 
to inaugurate common dividends. 

These bonds are secured by direct or 
collateral mortgage on 5,800 miles of 
road owned, leaseholds, trackage rights, 
terminals and other property. Total 
interest requirements in 1925 were 
earned 1.62 times and for 1926 were 
probably earned about 2 times, a very 
good showing for a railroad. Interest 
is payable April and October 1. Lowest 
denomination is $500. 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Sinking 
Fund Gold 6s, 1968 are well protected 
by earning power, although only a 5 cent 
fare is being charged. The company 
operates an extensive system of sub- 
ways, elevated and surface lines in New 
York City. Traffic and earnings have 
been growing consistently and there is 
every reason for faith in a continuance 
of current excellent revenues. The com- 
pany is paying regular dividends on its 
preferred and on the 769,911 shares of 
common. Current prices of the pre- 
ferred and common stocks represent a 
market equity junior to these bonds of 
more than $78,000,000. Interest is pay- 
able January and July 1 and the bonds 
are available in denominations as low as 
$100. 


The Chemical National Rank will 
move from 270 Broadway to 165 Broad- 
Way as soon as the construction work 
now contracted for is completed. This 
is the bank’s second move in 102 years. 
The Chemical Bank was the first bank 
on Broadway, opening its original office 
in 1824 at 216 Broadway and moving in 
1842 to 270 Broadway, where it has been 
domiciled ever since. Now, after 76 
years in that location, it is moving back 
downtown. This move is necessitated 
by the fact that the bank has entirely 
outgrown its present quarters and also 
because of the great increase in its busi- 
ness in the Wall Street district. 


* * * 


The Seamen’s Bank for Savings, now 
in its ninety-eighth year, opened the 
doors of its ninth and new home at 74 
Wall Street, New York, on the site 
where it has done business since 1871. 
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Financial Investing Co. 
of New York, Ltd. 


150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


























HE eyes of the World are focused upon 

Detroit because of its remarkable growth 
and prosperity. Its own people give daily 
evidence of their faith in its future by factory 
expansion, new industries, mammoth build- 
ingsandtheerection ofhomesandmorehomes. 
Detroit’s natural beauty, its water and rail 
facilities, its industrial opportunities, 
its educational and home life advantages and 
its spirit of contentment and progress have 
attracted people from everywhere. 
Fortunes have been made in Detroit Real Es- 
tate— the investor has exceptional opportun- 
ity here. Yet this ““Wonderful City” is only 
beginning its career as a great co 


m- 

mercial and industrial center. 

We have compiled the vital, 

authoritative facts in a pro- rr ee 

fusely illustrated book which 

is mailed upon reqvest. Pe 
Wanted—State Man- ‘ 

"2 agers. Men of char- A 

acter and standing. / 


aa f 
s GLOVER WATSON 


== ORGANIZATION, Inc. 


Washington Blvd.Bldg. ~ ~ 
Detroit, U. S. A. 











REAL JOBS FOR REAL MEN 


WM. L. FLETCHER, Inc., acting as employ- 
ment managers and counselors, always has posi- 
tions open with their clients and are interested 
in high-grade executives and salesmen. Voca- 
tional counsel on personal problems. Complete 
information without obligation. All correspond- 
ence confidential. Not an agency. 
WM. L. FLETCHER, Inc. 
80 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Analyzing Investment Trusts 
(Continued from page 71) 


(b) The cost of management is not 
too high; and 

(g) The cost of raising the capital 
through the sale of bonds and shares 
is not excessive. 

In America investment trust cost of 
operation is treated in many cases as a 
fee paid to the managers. Some com- 
panies pay their managers a percent- 
age of the income; others pay a flat 
annual sum; and still others a percent- 
age of their capital. The percentage of 
income idea is not sound. It encour- 
ages the management to strive too hard 
to increase the income. Risks may be 
taken that may create more income— 
hence a larger fee. The managers stand 
to win if the risk is successful and to 
lose nething if unsuccessful. 


The flat annual payment and the fee 
based on capital employed is by far the 
better method of compensation of 
managers. Their chief interest is the 
conservation of the capital account. 
Their slogan is “Safety First.” Income 
is bound to flow into the company if 
the capital is safely invested. As an 
example of this theory, we have trust 
companies basing their fees for actin + 
as trustee upon the capital of the trusts 
-and not upon the income. 

The manual and mental management 
in an investment trust is a matter that 
must be carefully. considered. Certain 
rules for investing may be made a part 
of the by-laws, but no rules or system 
can take the place of good, sound com- 
mon sense and business knowledge. 
To-day. the managers of an investment 
trust are constantly facing new invest- 
ment problems that have no precedents 
whose records are chartered and tabu- 
lated by statisticians. 

Therefore, the managers of an in- 
vestment trust must first of all be 
honest; and, secondly, be endowed with 
a certain amount of reasonable common 
sense, and must be willing and able to 
readjust when necessary the investments 
that constitute the assets of their in- 
vestment trusts. 

From the investor’s point of view, the 
main points to be considered when mak- 
ing investment selections of investment 
trust securities are: 

1.—Granting the integrity of the man- 
agers to be a known fact can they, un- 
der the by-laws of the company, oper- 
ate successfully as conditions change? 
and, 

2.—What are the securities which are 
owned by the company which the 
prospective stockholder will, through 
stock ownership, have as the basis of 
his investment? 





Formation of a nation-wide reserve 
system for credit finance companies, 
to safeguard and guide instalment sell- 
ing in all industries affected by the 
problem of deferred-payment sales was 
announced with news of the incorpora- 
tion of the American Rediscount Cor- 
poration. The system, patterned after 
the Federal Reserve System, will have 
an authorized capitalization of $31,500,- 
000. It was formed as a result of the 
survey conducted in thirty-four  in- 
dustries in the last year by a committee 
of financiers and _ industrial credit 
authorities. 
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More Than 500 Different 
Investments Protect 
Each Bond 


HE resources of International Securities Trust 

of America, which exceed $20,000,000, consist 
of more than 500 different investments, chosen in 
the United States and other stable countries of 
the world after careful survey and analysis. Thus 
the average investment in any one security is less 
than 1/5 of one per cent, and the distribution of 
risk is extraordinarily wide. 


The bonds issued by the Trust have first claim 
upon these resources, and under the regulations 
there must always be at least $1,800 in assets at 
cost back of each $1,000 bond. Bond interest is 
protected by a special reserve fund accumulating 
to five times annual interest requirements. 


The bonds of this investment trust should meet 
every demand of the conservative investor. 


5 per cent Gold Bonds 


Series D, due June 1, 1933, at price to yield about 5.50% 
Series E, due June 1, 1943, at price to yield about 5.60% 


For Booklet 1-F, address 
American Founders Trust 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
50 Pine Street 


First National Bldg. 
Boston New York 



































ALDRED & CO. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Into 
Big Figures? 


The only way to get into Big 
Money is to start accumulating 
Small Money—even one lone 
$10 bill can lead eventually to 
substantial investment opera- 
tions—don’t be afraid to start 
at the bottom ofthe line, where 
they all begin!— invest $10 
or more monthly in 54% 
PRUDENCE - BONDS under 
the Partial Payment Plan—get 
5% % on yourinstalments—and 
remember, that a PRUDENCE- 
BOND is Guaranteed by over 
$13,000,000! 


Ask for Booklet 


Offices open Mondays until 9 P.M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
331MadisonAve. 162RemsenSt. 


F.M.976 
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Name 














Address 


© 1926 P. Co., Inc, 




















An Infant 
Industry 


of boundless possibil- 























ities is served by a 
prosperous manufac- 
turer, producing one 
of its essential staples. 
With an excellent earn- 
ing record and trade 
position, its securities 
are an attractive pur- 
chase at present prices. 


Ask for circular F 


Wm. Paul Buchler & Co. 


Incorporated 
Investment Bonds—Equities 


50 Broad St. 660 Madison Ave. 


Telephone 
Hanover 7026 


Telephone 
Plaza 0400 
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DIGEST 


Advance-Rumely Co.—President Mount 
said: “There is no basis for reports that 
recapitalization plans are being consid- 
ered at present.” 


American Cigar Co.—Declared a stock 
dividend of 331-3 per cent. in common 
stock on the common, 


American Locomotive Co.—Received 
order for 10 mountain type locomotives 
from New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. 


American Sumatra Tobacco Co.—Re- 
tired 3,562 shares preferred stock from 
Aug. 18 to Nov. 17, 1926, reducing out- 
standing preferred from $2,356,200 to 
$2,000,000. 


American Water Works & Electric 
Co.—Acquired control of Richmond 
City Water Works Co., of Richmond, 
Ind. 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R.—Stock- 
holders ratified increase in authorized 
common stock by $24,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000. Preferred and common stock- 
holders of record Nov. 30, 1926, have 
right to subscribe until Jan. 20, 1927, to 
$13,756,500 of the new common at $100 
(par) a share to the extent of one share 
for each five shares held. 


American Hide & Leather Co.—Direc- 
tors voted to offer to purchase from 
preferred stockholders, pro rata, ap- 
proximately 13 per cent. of their hold- 
ings at $55 a share under the plan of 
recapitalization previously approved by 
stockholders. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—Declared ex- 
tra dividend of 50 cents and the regular 
dividend of $1.50 on the common. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Twelve addi- 
tions to the tinplate mills will be com- 
pleted within three months making a 
total of 48 mills. A $15,000,000 pipe mill 
is also under construction and will be 
completed next summer, 

Brooklyn Edison Co.—Made a volun- 
tary reduction in maximum rate for 
electric service from 71-2 cents to 7 
cents a kilowatt hour. This will mean 
a saving of approximately $1,500,000 a 
year to customers. 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Action to collect $30,000,000 damages 
from City of New York for failure to 
complete the dual subway system went 
to trial. Hearings to determine the 
facts were started before Special Mas- 
ter Graham Sumner, New York. 


Central Leather Co.—More than two- 
thirds of the common and preferred 
shares have been deposited under the 
recapitalization plan. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
Ernest Iselin, chairman of the stock- 
holders’ committee, announced that re- 
organization managers for the road had 
made concessions to his committee 
which eliminate its opposition to the 
plan and confirmation of the sale of the 
property. 

Chicago Railways 
hands of receivers. 


Co.—Placed in 
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Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.— 
Placed $2,500,000 order with American 
Locomotive Co. for 35 engines. 


Chrysler Corp.—Producing cars at 
rate of 750 a day. Total production for 
1926 was 165,000 cars, against 81,300 in 
1925. 


Cities Service Co—Purchased Winona 
Oil Co. of Winona, Minn., for $1,500,000. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Will spend 
approximately $4,000,000 in 1927 in fur- 
ther improving Pueblo steel plant. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Declared 
extra dividend of 75 cents a share and 
the regular dividend of 50 cents on the 
common. ; 

Crucible Steel Co. of America.—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of $1.50 on the 
common, placing it on a $6 annual basis, 
against previous rate of $5. 

Dodge Bros., Inc.—Plants of Graham 
Brothers, the truck division, are work- 
ing nine hours per day, five and a half 
days a week with a larger number of 
employees than at any previous time. 

Electric Boat Corp.—Reported to be 
conducting negotiations with foreign 
countries for construction of submarines 
with every prospect of successful con- 
clusion, according to New York “Sun.” 

Ford Motor Co.—Resumed normal 
production. 

General Motors Corp.—Retail sales by 
dealers in first eleven months of 1926 
were 1,163,097 cars, compared with 
770,927 in corresponding period of 1925, 
a gain of 50.8 per cent. Hertz Drive- 
Ur-Self Corp., a subsidiary of Yellow 
Truck & Coach Mfg. Corp., purchased 
100 closed Buicks from the Buick Motor 
Co. 

General Petroleum Corp.—Completed 
negotiations for purchase of the assets 
of the Boston Pacific Oil Co. and the 
Balboa Oil Co., both operating in Cali- 
fornia. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Pur- 
chased 20-acre factory site near Sydney, 
Australia, and will start construction of 
a tire factory to be in production by 
December 1927. 

International Paper Co.—No decision 
was reached concerning possible co- 
operation with Senator Arthur R. Gould, 
of Maine, in his endeavor to build a 
railroad 112 miles across the Aroostook 
county wilderness, it was stated by 
Governor Ralph O. Brewster, of Maine, 
at the close of a conference with A. R. 
Graustein, president of the International. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R.—Declared 
semi-annual dividend of $3.50 a share, 
placing stock on $7 annual basis, against 
$6 in preceding two years. 

Macy (R. H.) & Co.—Reports record 
holiday business. 

Marland Oil Co.—Is reported to have 
accepted new Mexican oil regulations. 

National Biscuit Co.—Declared an ex- 
tra dividend of 25 cents on the common. 

National Cash Register Co.—Declared 
initial dividend for the year of $3 on 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS 
ON OUR RECORD 








STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
at the close of business, December 31, 1926 
















ASSETS 


Loans and Discounts . . .. . . . . $119,612,561.60 
U. S. Bonds and Certificates . . . ... 5,040,629.99 
Other Bonds and Investments . ... . 13,531,094.82 
a ee ee ae ee ee 1,500,000.00 


pO Fae aa an ee ae ee 9,137,998.33 
Cash and due from Banks ..... . 46,061,487.36 
Se ae a a ea 436,743.38 





$195,320,515.48 





LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . . . « $4,500,00600 
Sunplus . . . » « « « U7, SOG 00000 
Undivided Profits . . . . 1,561,293.24  $23,561,293.24 








Reserved: Taxes, Interest, etc. . . . . . 872,089.38 
Se ae ee ee ee ee ae 345,797.50 
pr ee ae oe ae ee ee 11,926,242.08 
Ce See Se a ee Rs 620,182.80 
Deposits: 


Individuals . . . . $119,051,843.66 ; 
a 38,943,066.82 157,994,910.48 


$195,320,515.48 















DIRECTORS 








FrEeDERIC W. STEVENS HERBERT K. TwITCHELL CuHar.Les A. Cor iss 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT ARTHUR ISELIN Epwin S. SCHENCK 
RoBERT WALTON GOELET GARRARD COMLY Wir A. Puiturrs 
DarwWIn P. KINGSLEY ‘Henry A. CAESAR JANSEN Noyes 
CHARLES CHENEY FREDERIC A. JUILLIARD Percy H. JoHNsTon 


Witt1aM FELLOowES Morcan RwLey Watts Frank K. Houston 



















GHEMIGCAL 


NA TIO WA'e 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
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What Herbert N. Casson Has Discovered 


About Success and Happiness 


Herbert N. Casson’s Best Book to Date 


“MAKING MONEY HAPPILY” 


Twelve Tips to Success and Happiness 








Contents 
PART ONE 


- Do Your Job a Little Better 
Than Expected. 
2. Learn All You Can from Those 


Above You. 


. Help Those Who Are Less 


Fortunate. 

Get Rid of Fear. 

Live One Day at a Time. 
Waste No Time on Little Things. 
Build Something. 

Back Yourself to Win. 

Put Yourself Above Worldly 
Goods. 


Think More of People and Less 
of Things. 


Develop Your Capacity to Love. 
Develop Your Mental and Spirit- 
ual Force. 








By HERBERT N. CASSON 


Money alone cannot buy happiness. But the luxuries 
and contentment of mind that money can buy mean 
happiness. Mr. Casson has made his money. He shows 
you how you can make yours. When he sets out to 
show you how to make more money, he sets out on a 
course, every inch of which he knows thoroughly. 


Are you earning merely a salary—and are your prospects 
such that you will continue to work on a salary, never in 
your own business? Then Mr. Casson shows you how to set 
your mind to the task of making your salary greater; shows 
you how you may become the most important man, the 
highest paid man, in your particular job. 


PART TWO ‘ 
1. The Secret of Personal Efi. Are you in the dry goods business, when you would rather 
+: Sie Eainet at to Diedine. be selling steel railroad ties? Or, are you making office 
3. The New View of Salesmanship. 


equipment when you would rather be manufacturing auto- 


_ Just fill in, tear off and mail 


mobiles? Forget it. 


Millions have been made even in tooth picks! The main principle to hold to, the main 
objective to look forward to, is that one may succeed in whatever task in which he may be 
at present engaged. It is very easy to be enthusiastic about a business or a job in which one 


is making money. And no matter what your chosen field may be, Mr. Casson will show 
you that there lies happiness and success. 


The book, “Making Money Happily,” will be a refreshing influence in your life. It is 
probably the most different kind of a book that you will have had the pleasure of reading. 


Bound in leather—stamped in gold, printed on rag stock—a handsome addition to 
any library—a beautiful gift for any man in any position to have. Price $2.00. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 


120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


6 Se S8 A 6 MS D'S 918 6 6 66-0 ew oe eS Oe De ee bee ee 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $2 in money order or check, or I will remit on receipt of bill. 
N. Casson’s book, “Making Money Happily.” n receipt of your bill. Send me Herbert 


Name 


Dis €6 408604006666 6-8 8H OE HO 
2 ESOP SS PS SPO SOS CA a EPS OS 6b oO SRP 0 be 6 be, 6 we Bde be Oa SK Ce © 
ie ie lM lle oe ee a eee ee ot eo a eee ee Se ee ee eS! ee a ee ee ae ee 
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the Class “B” stock, payable Jan. 3, to 
holders of record Dec. 30. 

Northern Pacific Ry.—It is understood 
that substantial progress has been made 
in merger negotiations with Great 
Northern Railway and the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Applied 
to California Railroad Commission for 
permission to exchange outstanding 
$100 par first preferred and common 
stock for an equal amount of stock at 
$25 par. 

Pan American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co.—Albert B. Fall and Edward L. 
Doheny were acquitted on a charge of 
having entered into a conspiracy the 
culmination of which was the leasing 
to the Pan American Petroleum & 
Transport Co. of the oil fields in the 
Elk Hills naval oil reserves of Cali- 
fornia. 

Radio Corp. of America—Said to be 
working on a device synchronizing 
sound with the motion picture and has 
reached a point in development of it 
where demonstrations will be made 
shortly. 

Rand Kardex Bureau, Inc.—Foreign 
sales for 1926 broke all records with 
total estimated at $5,000,000. 

Reading Co.—Declared an extra divi- 
dend of 2 per cent. and the regular 
dividend of 2 per cent. on the common. 

United States Industrial Alcohol Co.— 
Resumed dividends on the common by 
ordering a quarterly payment of $1.25 
on Feb. 1 to holders of record Jan. 15. 
Last distribution was 1 per cent. on 
Sept. 15, 1921. 

United States Steel Corp.—Operating 
at 75 per cent. of capacity. 

Universal Pipe & Radiator Co.— 
George A. Harder stated that outlook is 
that approximately 50 per cent. of out- 
standing preferred issue will be retired 
under the plan recently announced. 
Plan provided for an exchange of the 
preferred for $70 in new 6 per cent. 
debentures, $10 in cash and 1-2 share in 
common. Offer expired Dec. 24, 1926. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co. — De- 
clared extra dividend of $1 and the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of $1. 





Conditions In Brazil 


HE level of trade and industrial ac- 

tivity in Brazil improved somewhat 
in December over recent months, al- 
though in some lines the usual seasonal 
dullness was evident. Exchange weak- 
ened during the month, which improved 
the position of domestic textiles, but re- 
sulted in greater importations in some 
_ in anticipation of a further de- 
cline. 

The project for stabilization of the 
milreis at $0.125 and adoption of the 
new currency unit, the “cruzeiro,” is now 
a law. Trade was stimulated by the 
improving prices of export commodities, 
especially coffee. Both coffee and cacao 
exports increased during the month, and 
cotton sales showed some improvement. 
Freight rates on coffee to the United 
States advanced to $0.60 per bag. 

Prices of imports have increased as a 
result of the exchange decline, and, de- 
spite present seasonal dullness, a gen- 
eral tone of improvement pervades the 
market, partly attributable to confidence 
in the results to be obtained from ex- 
change stabilization. 

















Tus spectacular eco- 
nomicerahasbeen built 
with iron. America pro- 
duces more than half 
the world’s supply and 
by far the greatest part 
of America’s produc- 
tion comes from the 
area surrounding Lake 
Superior. Along the 
Gogebic Range on the 
Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan the Lake Su- 
perior District Power 
Company, subsidiary of 
Middle West Utilities 
Company, has applied 
electricity to drainage 
of mines, to extracting, 
hoisting and hauling 
ore, and to loading of 
Great Lakes steamers 
from electrically -oper- 
ated docks. Load factor 
—relation of power de- 
mand to plant capacity 
— is uniquely advan- 


‘MIDDLE “WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment 
banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 


tageous to the central 
station companies in 
this field, particularly in 
pumping water from 
mines which must be 
kept clear during idle as 
wellasworking periods. 
Unusual depth of de- 
posits heightens the 
value of electricity as 
the motive power in ex- 
tractingtheorefromthe 
earth. This important 
industry to which the 
Lake Superior District 
Power Company sup- 
plies an essential service 
is one of an almost end- 
less variety of economic 
activities served by sub- 
sidiaries of Middle West 
Utilities Company in 
overseventeen hundred 
communities in nine- 
teen states of New 
England, the Middle 
West and Southwest. 
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IRST Mortgage Real 

Estate Bonds offered 
by The Milton Strauss 
Corporation are secured 
by first mortgage on in- 
comeproducing property. 
The conservative value 
of the security behind 
these bonds has been set 
by a board of indepen- 
dent appraisers. 














Each current offering is 
independently Trusteed 
by a well-known Bank 
or Trust Company. 


They provide an ideal 
investment medium for 
the investor who de- 
mands the maximum of 
safety consistent with 


the highest yield. 


THE 
MILTON STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


Under the Su ion of the Banking 
Department of the State of Michigan. 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


Penobscot Building Detroit, Mich. 


susesuessseese COUPON «anseneueeuses 


Please send me descriptive cir- 
culars of your current offerings. 

























































Li a) Bureau of 
{7} Canadian 
A Information 





The Canadian Pacific Railway through its 
Bureau of Canadian Information, will furnish 
you with the latest reliable information on 
every phase of industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment in Canada. In our Reference Library at 
Montreal is complete data on natural resources. 
climate, labor, transportation, business open- 
ing, etc. Additional data is constantly being 


DEVELOPMENT BRANCH 


If you are interested in the mining wealth and 
industry of Canada or in the development or 
supply of industrial raw materials available 
from resources along the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, you are invited to consult this Branch. 
An expert staff is maintained to investigate 
information relative to these resources and ex- 
amine deposits in the field. Practical informa- 
tion is available as to special opportunities for 
development, use of by-products and markets, 
industrial crops, prospecting and mining. 
“Ask the Canadian Pacific about Canada” 
is not a mere advertising slogan. It is an 
intimation of service—without charge or 
obligatton—that the information is avail- 
able and will be promptly forthcoming to 
those who desire it. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
Department Colonization and Development 


J. S. DENNIS Windsor, Station 
Chief Commissioner Montreal, Can. 
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Proves Electricity 
Makes Farm Profits 


6¢4>.LECTRIC service is not only be- 
ing made increasingly available to 
the farmers of the United States, but it is 
proving its economic value in many 
ways,” declares R. F. Pack, president of 
the National Electric Light Association 
and vice-president of the Northern 
States Power Company, of Minnesota, a 
pioneer in rural electrification. 


“Careful records kept of the current 
used and the value of the products re- 
sulting from its use show that electric 
light in hen houses will produce enough 
extra Winter eggs to pay for the cost of 
the current several times over,” says 
Mr. Pack. “Similar results appear in 
the application of electricity to incu- 
bators and water pumping systems. 

Increases Egg Production 

“Experiments in the poultry project 
on our experimental line show that the 
ultra-violet ray cures little chickens of 
rickets, develops a broiler in half the 
time required by nature, stimulates the 
growth of backward birds and material- 
ly increases egg-production. 


“Electric refrigeration is also going to 
pay its way on the farm. We have 
nineteen farmers on one line and eleven 
of them have bought and are using 
electric refrigerators. They claim it is 
cheaper to buy an electric refrigeration 
unit than to build an icehouse, buy saw- 
dust and go miles, in the Winter to cut 
and haul ice.” 





Train Utility Men 


WENTY-ONE universities and col- 

leges are now giving courses hav- 
ing to do with various phases of public 
utility operation and economics. 


“The increasing interest in public 
utilities due to the purchase of utility 
securities by customers and employes, 
and the demand from the utilities for 
trained men are the leading causes for 
these additions to college curricula,” says 
the New York State Committee on Pub- 
lic Utility Information. 


Among the educational institutions 
which have already added such courses 
to their lists are Columbia University, 
New York City, with courses on gas 
production, and Syracuse University, 
with courses on Electric Meter Engi- 
neering and Tree Trimming. 


Include Utility Courses 


Other colleges on the list include the 
University of Pennsylvania, Harvard 
University, University of Illinois, Indi- 
ana University, University of Iowa, 
Northwestern University, University of 
Pittsburgh, Ohio State University, 
University of Michigan, University of 
Tennessee, University of Wisconsin, 
Johns Hopkins University, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, William 
Penn Evening High School of Philadel- 


‘phia, Pennsylvania State College, Rut- 


gers University, Purdue University, 
Iowa State College and the University 
of Oklahoma. 
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.... Your Los Angeles 
business will be cared 
for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 


A free Information Bureau is 
maintained for visitors. You 
are cordially invited to call. 











FIFTH AND SPRING 


ITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 
























NTOLD millions of dollars 


have found profitable invest- 
ment in the permanent construction of Miami. 
Office buildings, apartments, hotels and resi- 
dences have sprung up atthe urgent demand 
of a steadily-growing population. 

In consequence especially attractive opportunities 
arise for investment in First Mortgages and First 
Mortgage Bonds yielding 8%. 

Throughout the North our clients of long standing 
find their lozal opportunities less attractive; 8% with 
complete safety is not available everywhere. But our care ia 
selecting securities is so rigid that our present officers, in ad- 

vising the placing of many millions of dollars 


in Miami, have recommended first mortgages 
yielding 8% for 20 years without loss. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet ¥.M.- 





INCORPORATED 


214 TO 218 NE. SECOND AVENUE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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New York’s Power Problem 
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long-drawn-out, old-fashioned, po- 
litical football game—the football 

in question being the State’s water- 
power—when the grand fracas was sud- 
deny called off, temporarily at least, by 
the action of several power companies 
in withdrawing their bids upon certain 
developments in the Adirondacks and 
the St. Lawrence. In this, the com- 
panies doubtless sacrificed some of their 
rights, but they thereby performed an 
incalculable public service. 

To appreciate the story, it is neces- 
sary to recall the November election. 

Governor Alfred E. Smith has been 
re-elected. He had been re-elected, as 
is usually the case in politics, in a cam- 
paign of charge and counter-charge, of 
attack and defense upon a hundred 
fronts, in a grand confusion of issues, 
near-isues and issues that were never 
at issue but were simply faked for the 
occasion. When it was all over, the 
Governor had been “endorsed,” but just 
exactly what the electorate was endors- 
ing was, of course, not clear. For one 
thing, Governor Smith was an advocate 
of the State development of the State’s 
water power. 

One candidate on the Republican 
ticket successfully breasted the Smith 


Ni YORK State was all set for a 


landslide. That was Attorney General 
Ottinger. He was less known than the 
Governor. Just what elects anyone, of 


course, can never be stated with final- 
ity, but Mr. Ottinger made his chief 
appeal for re-election an attack upon 
the Governor’s water power program. 


A Political Football 


Only this can be said: if the voters 
of New York did endorse the Governor’s 
program concerning water-power de- 
velopment, they also simultaneously re- 
pudiated it and endorsed Mr. Ottinger’s. 

Mr. Ottinger was a member of the 
State Water Power Commission. The 
Smith program called for the abolition 
of this commission and the placing of 
the whole development of the State’s 
resources under a Power Authority. 
But the Commission had two more 
months to serve: and it became known 
during this period that it was consider- 
ing some bids for the development of 
these water-power resources. 

Whereupon, the cry went up that the 
“lame-duck” commission, which had 
been “utterly repudiated by the Smith 
landslide,” was putting over an immense 
“power grab.” 

There, surely, was something to argue 
about, and politics thrives on argument. 
On the one hand, it could be howled 
that the “interests” were defying the 
will of the voters and were brazenly 
stealing the State’s one remaining re- 
source, its last, lone ewe lamb. On the 
other hand, since public ownership, in 
actual practice, has not made a great 
hit in America, the champions of private 
initiative could charge the Governor with 
trying to build up an unbeatable politi- 
cal machine by providing jobs in a State 





monopoly, in a service which should in 
all conscience be performed in the effi- 
cient manner which only competitive 
enterprise can assure. 

It looked as though the State were 
in for several years of bitter talk which 
could lead nowhere, when the power 
companies concerned had sense enough 
to withdraw their bids. This, of course, 
delays some much-needed develop-— 
ments: but understanding and good will 
are now such important factors in all 
business undertakings that any action 
taken in the heat of political debate 
might easily prove disastrous. 

Political discussion of purely industrial 
problems is not likely to be enlighten- 
ing: but when it is a question of “public” 


versus “private” operation of public 
utilities, the fog becomes. especially 
thick, 


Modern Industry Not “Private” 


One reason for this is that the ques- 
tion, when discussed politically, is not 
discussed in terms which apply to mod- 
ern industry but with words and phrases 
which grow out of conditions which have 
long since passed away. 

Business men themselves are not en- 
tirely free from blame. Because State 
operation of public utilities does not 
work well, they are likely to emphasize 
the advantages of private as opposed to 
public enterprise. 

As a matter of fact, modern industry is 
not private. It is as public as the State. 

In many respects, industry is more 
public than a State can possibly be. It 
is founded in science and is necessarily 
governed by findings of fact, whereas 
the State is founded in law and is neces- 
sarily governed by opinion, but this does 
not make one more private than the 
other. Serving the public is modern in- 
dustry’s only business. The man who 
thinks primarily of his private interests 
is not fit to head a great industry to- 
day. Industry in general recognizes 
this and is fast discarding the acquisi- 
tive type of leader for men whose visi- 
sion of and devotion to public service 
can scarcely be matched in human his- 
tory. 

“Let him that would be great among 
you be the servant of all’ has become 
the actual working principle of many 
of our leading business enterprises, The 

directors of these enterprises, to be sure, 
make no pious claims. They insist that 
they are merely business men. They be- 
lieve devoutly in the rights of property. 
Nevertheless, in actual practice, they are 
demonstrating that the supreme right of 
property itself is the right to serve, and 
they have no more use than has the 
Bolshevik for the man who is in busi- 
ness strictly in the interest of Number 
One. 

The question to-day, in New York 
State as elsewhere, is not whether the 
public utilities shall be public or pri- 
vate. They can not, in their very nature, 
be anything but public. 


The question is simply whether they 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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NEW YEAR 


INVESTMENT 
SUGGESTIONS 


Preferred and Common 
Stocks of the smaller and 
growing General Mer- 
chandise Chain Store 
Companies, viz.: 


F. & W. Grand 5-10-25c Stores, Inc. 
Metropolitan Chain Stores, Inc. 
Isaac Silver & Bros., Inc. 
Neisner Bros., Inc. 


Leonard Fitzpatrick, Mueller 
Stores Co. 


The Kinnear Stores Co. 


We shall be pleased to fur- 
nish full particulars on any 
of the above upon request. 


George H. Burr & Co. 


Investment Securities 


57 William Street New York 





























Guaranteed 
8% Bonds 


We endorse each bond guarantee- 
ing interest and principal, which we 
collect and pay promptly. Bonds 
are secured by first mortgages on 
centrally located office buildings, 
commercial property, hotels and 
apartments in Florida worth twice 
amount of loan, as determined by 
independent appraisals. We sell in- 
dividual 8% mortgage loans known 
as‘‘standard lifeinsurance company 
loans.’’ Many insurance and trust 
companies purchase our securities. 
Our company, established seven 
years ago, specializes in first mort- 
gage loans. Interest payable New 
York City if desired; titles insured 
by New York Title and Mortgage 
Company. Booklet F gives full 
particulars. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
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THE firm of A. A. Housman-Gwathmey & Co. has 
been dissolved by mutual consent and the business 


heretofore conducted under our name will be continued 
by E. A. PIERCE & Co. 


A. A. HOUSMAN-GWATHMEY & Co. 
January 1], 1927 





E. A. PIERCE & CO. 


11 Wall Street New York 


WE announce the formation of a co-partnership under 
the firm name of E. A. PIERCE & Co. to continue the 
business heretofore conducted by A. A. Housman- 
Gwathmey & Co. 


THE personnel of this co-partnership is identical with 
that of the predecessor firm save that Harold A. 
Sands retires as a partner; Sidney J. White and J. C. 
Cuppia, members of the New York Cotton Exchange, 
are admitted as partners; and Frederick Housman be- 
comes a special partner. 


ALL offices maintained by A. A. Housman-Gwathmey 
& Co. will be continued by E. A. Pierce & Co. 


Edward Allen Pierce William Mitchell 
Edward L. Burrill E. E. Bartlett, Jr. 
J. H. Goadby Mills Edward Kinne Cone 


M. Eyre Pinckard Sidney J. White 


Simon J. Shlenker J. C. Cuppia 

Arthur L. Kerrigan Special 
Latham R. Reed Clarence J. Housman 
Robert Cassels Frederick Housman 


A. B. Gwathmey, Jr. Joseph Hendrix Himes 


January 1, 1927 
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WrtamM C. JAcKson 
Cuartes H. P. ‘YALLALEE 
SamvueEx C. Dosss, Jr. 
Harry L. Nixon 














ALBERT G. BOESEL 


RicHarpD E. Borset 


ALL FORMERLY OF 
NOYES &% JACKSON 


ANNOUNCE THEY ARE NOW ASSOCIATED 
UNDER THE FIRM NAME OF 


JACKSON, BOESEL & Co. 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF CONDUCTING A GENERAL 
BROKERAGE AND INVESTMENT BUSINESS 
WITH OFFICES AT 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock EXCHANGE 
New York CursB MARKET 
Cuicaco Stock EXCHANGE 
Cu1caco BoarD oF TRADE 


JANUARY IST, 1927 


Arrep B. SToppARD 
Lewis B. Hatt, Jr. 


TELEPHONE HANOVER 7320 
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shall be conducted upon political or upon 
industrial lines. 

Shall they be governed by fact or 
shall they be governed by opinion? 
Shall they be content to give faithfy 
service, according to the already cogj. 
fied understanding of what constitutes 
faithful service, or shall they devote 
themselves, as modern industry must, to 
the task of discovering still greater 
realms of service? 

The General Electric Company, as an 
illustration, spent many millions of dol- 
lars in the development of the turbine 
engine, when engines were already in 
use which seemed to the public to be 
perfectly satisfactory. No State could 
do a thing like that. The Army and 
Navy, to be sure, because public opinion 
does support the practice, is allowed to 
keep abreast of international competi- 
tion in perfecting the public defense: 
but no great amount could be approp- 
riated by any State in a wild-goose chase 
for a more efficient system of convert- 
ing water-power. 


State vs. Private Control 


There is nothing to indicate that the 
average State employe is not quite as 
honest and conscientious and_hard- 
working as the employes of our so- 
called private industries. But he is, in 
the very necessity of his situation, more 
of a fixture, more of a routineer. The 
political executive is not free to throw 
prevailing methods on the scrap-heap, 
even when better methods are known to 
be in general use outside. The indus- 
trial executive is not only free to do 
that, he is actually under the constant 
compulsion to look for better methods; 
and even to spend vast amounts in pure 
research, seemingly unrelated to any 
particular end, in the hope that some 
application may be made of whatever 
new principles may be discovered. 

There will have to be some political 
action yet before the development of 
these great resources can. begin: but 
there is now a chance for calm consid- 
eration on the basis of the actual facts. 


Such a development, it should be un- 
derstood, will not necessarily mean 
cheap power in New York. 


Cheap Power 


To be sure, the State is able to sell 
some power cheaply to-day: but that 
is at dams which were not built for 
power purposes but to regulate the 
water level in the barge canal. The 
power in those cases is a by-product. 
and it is imposible to say how much it 
really costs. 


The largest proposed development, the 
damming of the St. Lawrence, can not 
in any event be carried out by the State 
alone. Not only Canada and the Prov- 
ince of Ontario must be consulted, but 
the United States Government and the 


various States along the Great Lakes 
basin. 


Some political authority, it would 
seem, must be constituted. But it is to 
be hoped, now that there is an oppor- 
tunity to study the situation in light 
rather than in heat, that if there is to 
be a Power Authority, its business will 
be to authorize an industrial develop- 
ment, and that the great work itself 
shall be undertaken under purely in- 
dustrial auspices. 
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Teroucu the exbilmadinn of the se- 


curities department of Stone & Webster, 
Inc., and the investment house of Blodget 
6z Co.,we extend to institutional and private 
investors the advantages of our broadened 
activities as underwriters of and dealers in 
municipal, railroad, public utility and other 
high-grade securities. 


The combination brings together two 
organizations of long experience in the 
selection of securities adapted in all respects 
to the requirements of discriminating 
investors. 


STONE & WEBSTER and BLODGET 


INCORPORATED 


120 Broadway, New York 


Boston Chicago Providence Hartford 
Rochester Albany Portland 

































Public Utility Executives 


Public Relations Managers 


START NOW-—to prepare 
your exhibit for 1927 


FORBES CONTEST 


for PARTICULARS wiite CONTEST MANAGER 
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The 45th 


Milestone 


N the years — now 
45 years—since the 
Investment House of 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 
was founded in 1882— 


Hundreds of millions 
of dollars of safe Straus 
Bonds have been un- 
derwritten and sold 
to tens of thousands of 
satisfied investors, all 
over the United States 
and in many foreign 
lands. 


More than $200,000- 
OOO in interest and 
principal of Straus 
Bonds have come due 
and been paid. 


No investor has ever 
had to wait for pay- 
ment of either bonds 
or coupons. 


This record should 
warrant your confi- 
dence. We suggest that 
you write for literature 
describing safe Straus 
Bonds for January in- 
vestment, yielding 5.75 
to 6.25%. Ask for 





BOOKLET A-1711 





The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it 
at once as the premier real estate security. 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Established 1882 














Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING | 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd, 

CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St, 
New York 











STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


TO ANY INVESTOR 

















| 
| 
45 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
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Building and Mortgage Market 


Necessity for Cheaper Housing to Replace Hig}, 
Priced Apartments Must Bring 
New Mortgage Policy 


By Morgan G. Farrell 


HE leading mortgage-bond in- 

vestment houses report that the 

demand for new capital to finance 
buildings. of the apartment and apart- 
ment hotel, and other principal types, 
continues strong. Incidentally, the paid 
notices in the press and other circular 
matter advertising new issues have been 
conspicuous by their absence. 

There is nothing of undue significance 
in this state of affairs. Bond issues are 
offered for public sale when the projects 
to be financed are ready to proceed to 
the construction stage. At the same 
time, the volume of applications for 
loans is indicative of the extent of oper- 
ations now being planned for the spring 
building season. It takes from one to 
three months to pass upon an applica- 
tion for a loan, and complete the details 
of the issue before it can be offered to 
the buyers. Hence the applications now 
being made are intended for buildings 
to be begun in March or April. Their 
current volume is, therefore, a favorable 
forecast of this year’s construction 
activities. 

The reports of bond flotations for 
1926, fully equalled the most optimistic 
expectations. Realty issues, actually re- 
ported, total $720,000,000 for the year, 
to which must be added something like 
$200,000,000 for financing by hundreds of 
local bond houses throughout the coun- 
try. The last figure is estimated by the 
Building Economic Research Bureau of 
the American Bond and Mortgage Com- 
pany, which is in touch with the market 
for minor issues as well as the major 
ones in whose flotation the larger 
houses are solely interested. Minor is- 
sues are those amounting to less than 
$250,000. They range down to $2,000 and 
less, and are not generally reported to 
any central bureau. 


New Records Cannot Continue 


‘T HE same authority states that the 
comparative figures of bonds of- 
fered for sale by the larger investment 
houses, during the first ten months of 
1925 and of 1926 were $560,087,000 and 
$611,196,000 respectively, an increase, for 
1926, of slightly more than nine per 
cent. There was, however, a slight fall- 
ing off during the remaining two months 
of 1926. Still the total for that year 1s 
about five per cent ahead of 1925. 

It is fairly well established, not only 


by statistical figures, but by the exercise — 


of ordinary observation and plain 
common sense, that the volume of build- 
ing will not and can not continue at 
the rate which has prevailed during 1925 
and 1926. Those two years represent a 
peak condition which could be main- 
tained only by a general swing away 
from the more showy type of buildings, 
supposedly more productive of revenue 
for large investments of capital, to the 
humbler and numerically greater classi- 
fications which do not lend themselves 


so readily to exploitation through the 
bond issue system. 

The large bond houses are not inter. 
ested in mortgages amounting to les; 
than $500,000 each. The sales effort re. 
quired to float a loan of $1,000,000 js 
very little greater (when the machinery 
has been established) than to float a 
loan one-eighth as large and the return 
to the bond house is that much smaller, 

It is accordingly the tendency for this 
System, as conducted today, to en- 
courage the construction of big build- 
ings of all classes—not intentionally but 
inherently. “There is nothing for us in 
the small operation. Ergo: We are in- 
terested altogether in the large ones.” 


What Must Happen 


Pye gngencees the basic soundness 
of the mortgage bond system, one 
of two modifications of our present 
system of building or building finance js 
indicated. Either the bond system must 
be flexilized so as to include the smaller 
operations or the construction of small 
buildings must be syndicated on such a 
scale that the bond houses will be com- 
pelled to take fotice. 

The latter plan seems to be the more 
immediately practicable. The most neg- 
lected field of construction and the most 
urgent is that of housing. It is all very 
well to provide bigger and better (and 
more expensive both to owner and 
tenant) office buildings and apartments, 
but the greatest demand of all still re- 
mains unsatisfied : moderate-priced hous- 
ing. 

At this writing there are many 
schemes under discussion for providing 
housing for the poor at $5.00 to $7.50 a 
room. Whether they can be worked out 
on a practical basis or not, remains to 
be seen. In the meantime, those of the 
white-collar class are paying such ex- 
orbitant rents as $75 to $80 for two- 
room apartments which meet their re- 
quirements of location and appearance. 
It seems incredible that the cost of a 
small apartment for the last-named 
should be so great that the owner must 
secure a return of $35 or $40 a room, 
while the philanthropist-builders are 
talking about the difficulty of providing 
rooms for $12.50 a piece as a maximum. 

Yet the answer is simple enough. The 
operator in the thirty-five-dollars-a-room 
apartment is not working on the same 
financial basis as the housing corpora- 
tion which is actually providing rooms 
at less than ten dollars each. As a rule 
he operates on a shoe-string basis. His 
flats cost him about thirty per cent. 
more than they would cost a corporation 
with unlimited financial resources. It is 
unnecessary to go into the reason why 
this is so. It is sufficient to say that 
the demand for housing at moderate 
rentals, from $10 to $20 a room is most 
urgent, and that the field for investors 
in this class of building is wide open. 
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If they can organize themselves into 
corporations operating on a large scale, 
to provide just this needed class of build- 
ing, they can command the mortgage 
bond system to their financing ends. 
Group issues of this class offer a 
minimum of risk with a maximum of 
return. 


When this class of large-scale opera- 
tion is taken over by investors | and 
financed by the larger houses of issue, 
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| Silat ef INVESTOR’S 
. pe: Fall months of last year has slowed ‘ 
en- down to some extent, but the situation : O 
eit PJ doen to somz etn, bt he enon REQUIREMENTS 
. . rather than any large reaction. Prices : ; 
e Pe have merely stopped —— up but are : 
“ still holding firm near their previous . ‘ P 
- high levels at around 3% cents and E TAKE PLEASURE in of- 
somewhat above for Cuban raws. fering the facilities of the fol- 
iness The 1 situati tinues strong : . 
general situation con : 
= and statistical position has been further lowing 
— improved by new reports of —s crop 
ce 18 ° i . ° 
output in the large European pro ucing 
nust countries. Willett & Gray have revieed Income and Inheritance Tax Service 
aller : ° . © 
their estimate for the German beet sugar 
mall crop, reducing it 35,000 tons, to a current Statistical Dep artment 
wy prophecy of only 1,640,000 tons. Foreign Investigations 
Reports from most of the important ; j i 
ore producing countries, including America, Engineering Department 
leg- Cuba and the European nations, have 
20S¢ led to an estimate by the Department Diets on - 
ery of Agriculture, stating that world crop . . We specialize in originating, underwriting 
and of sugar for the 1926-27 season is indi- : and distributing Public Utility Issues with 
and cated at about 11 per cent. below pro- : special reference to Water Company Securi- 
nts, duction of the same countries in the ti 4 Fore Rates: enltt yr 
ree & previous year. Meanwhile, other reports : —_ ee See Wale Spee Seaee~ 
uus- continue to show gradual but fairly : ence to securities of Governments, Insurance 
steady reduction in the surplus stocks of : Companies, Banks and Monopolies. 
any sugar. ° 
ing ‘ 
te Petes — Dometic production ; 
of crude petroleum continues to : G V G & Cc 
ho gain, and after one week of somewhat : * Py RACE OC. 
Xe smaller output, has again jumped back * 
10 to average daily production of nearly . 34 Pine Street 
mn 2,400,000 barrels per day, which repre- : ; New York 
ce. sents the highest rate of production on : 
a record in the domestic industry. Despite 
ed continuation of such bearish production 
ist figures, prices for both crude and re- 
m, fined products appear to be on a stable 
re basis, and the few changes which have 
6 recently occurred have been small and 
. scattered, though the balance appears to ' 
“ have been on the side of higher prices. 
7 —— compared with the increase in INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 
. gasoline consumption, for instance, the PREMIER : . 
: gain in domestic crude output is not so GUARANTEED EADERS a baggy al 
discouraging. Even at its current rec- MORTGAGE B may cons 2. @ 
i ord rate, output is only about 15 OND quiry Department for infor- 
; een atedeine, CORPORATION ti d_ opini 
. cent. higher than during the correspond- mation and opinions con- 
“ ing periods of the previous year, while 347 Madison Ave., New York cerning investments. The 
y gasoline consumption for the first ten Send fone fee is $2 for each security, 
t months of 1926 has been estimated at or $5 for three. Letters 
e 3,492,000,000 gallons, or an increase ot Our Illustrated should be addressed to 
t practically 15 per cent. over the estimate Booklet Inquiry Department, 
5 i . agazin 
of 3,042,000,000 gallons of gasoline con “707 Plus” Forbes M e, 
sumed in the corresponding period of 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1925. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 
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A Million Miles or More 


J. Ryan, traveling engineer, tells this 
one: 

A negro employee was being ques- 
tioned during an investigation after a 
trespasser had been killed when he fell 
from a moving freight train. 

“Did you see the man on the train?” 
he was asked. 

“Yes, suh.” 

“Where was he?” 

“’Bout thuty cahs back fum de en- 
gine.” 

RAH ARERR ARBRE AT PREBIA, ey AA A HY pt A SSSASSAASS 7, “Where were you?” 


SSS SSS SS SSS “On de back end of de tendah of de 


Prat aettle 
coded paint ase anit PRE AN A Attaeeett ie atti nae RAE LA i BRM EPRI Nt ; d 
engine. 


“What time of night was it?” 
“*Bout leben o'clock.” 
“Do you mean to tell me that you saw 
e that man thirty car lengths away at 
Associated Gas and ESSENTIAL SERVICE eleven o'clock at night?” 
¢ ey “Yes, suh.” 
Electric Company “How far do you think you can see at 
BOG night ?” 

“’Bout a million miles, I reckon. How 
IN 19 STATES fah is it to de moon ?”—$5 prize to ie 
Ullrich, Chicago. 


61 Broadway, New York ‘MIDDLE “WEST oe 
‘UTILITIES COMPANY A Mistake 


; ian Little Bobby was sitting in a very 
page oh oo thoughtful mood, running his finger up 
at Beard of Directors of Asso- on Preferred Stock and down his spine, when he turned to 

as an ectric Co . a s 4 66 . 
has declared the quarterly dividend The Board of Directors of his mother and said, “Mother, God made 
pevatte February 12 1927, on its Middle West Utilities Com- a terrible mistake when he made me. 
at the close <t tabeae Ser pany has declared the regular “Why son?” she asked. 
81, 1926, at the rate of 24%% of one quarterly dividend of One “He’s left the biggest seam down my 
— Kn Hg mY ay nn Dollar and Seventy-Five back,” little Bobby replied—Prize of 


ik ie adie te dae ions te Cents ($1.75) upon each “Forbes Epigrams” to Wendell Stover, 
equivalent to about $3.60 cash per share of the outstanding Pre- Linton, Md. 

share ) per year based on the present ferred Capital Stock, payable 

market price of about $36.00. January 15, 1927, toall Pre- 
pf Retieee maz sie purchase ox ferred stockholders of record Well Read 

shares at the rate of $1.00 above or on the Company's books at A small, redheaded boy applied for a 
below, respectively, the sale price the close of business at 5:00 position in one of the largest book 


M. ©. O'KEEFFE, Secretary. ‘o P. M., December 31, stores in the city. When told he was 


too young and didn’t have enough edu- 
—— en S oo cation, he said: “Look at my head; can’t 
you see I am well read—Prize of 
! = “Forbes Epigrams” to H. Ashton, Phila- 
DIVIDEND NOTICE en cineduia aa 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS Pacific Gas and Electric Lovely Sentiment 
CORPORATION Company He had been looking over the Christ- 


ys pon Dividend Notice mas cards on the counter for some time, 
Detroit, Michigan Common Seock Dividead when the saleswoman suggested: “Here’s. 
The board of directors has declared the No. 44 a ~— en ‘To the only girl I 
regular quarterly dividend of twenty cents (20c) ever loved. 
per poe on the common stock (without nom- per share upon the Common Capita “That’s fine,” he said, brightening. 
inal or par value) payable January 31, 1927, to mp EA y neh igh Te “T’'ll take five—no, six of those, please.” 
stockholders of record on the books of the Cor- shareholders of record at close of —Exchange. 
poration at the close of business January 15, pesinase on December 31, 1926. The 
1927. The stock transfer books will not be ransfer Books will not be -losed. 
closed. 7. a Those wishing contributions returned 
W. R. ANGELL, Vice-President. | San Francisco, California. wasn if found unsuitable will please enclose 
December 14, 1926. ———— stamped, addressed envelope. 
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SEAMEN’S BANK FOR SAVINGS 


74 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 
A Quarterly Dividend at the rate of 4% 


per annum has been declared payable 
on or after January 15th, 1927 
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Savings Accounts Invited Banking by Mail 
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